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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Location 

Pikeville  College  is  located  at  Pikeville,  Kentucky,  the  heart  of 
the  Big  Sandy  Valley,  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  south  of  Ashland,  Kentucky;  on  Fed- 
eral Highway  No.  23  connecting  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Miami, 
Florida;  Federal  Highways  No.  119  and  460;  and  Kentucky 
Highway  80.  Bus  service  connects  with  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railroad  at  Williamson,  West  Virginia.  Bus  lines  make  connec- 
tions at  Paintsville  and  at  Jenkins  and  Ashland,  Ky.,  so  that 
Pikeville  is  easily  accessible  from  the  nearby  counties  of  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  Situated  in  the  Big  Sandy 
Valley,  surrounded  by  the  foothills  of  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  beautiful  and  healthful 
location  for  a  college  town. 

History 

Scouting  parties  of  all  descriptions  were  not  unusual  in  the  days 
of  the  coming  of  the  white  man  into  the  beautiful  game-filled 
valleys  of  the  Kentucky  mountains.  First  came  the  Indian  braves 
searching  for  game.  Then  came  Daniel  Boone  and  the  settlers. 
About  that  same  time,  George  Washington,  a  young  Virginian, 
surveying  new  lands  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  mapped  the  uncharted 
treasure  trove  of  history  and  romantic  tradition  known  as  the 
Big  Sandy  Valley.  Later  as  the  nation  was  held  in  the  death  grip 
of  the  Civil  War,  parties  of  both  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy 
roamed  the  valley  in  search  of  food  for  the  warring  armies. 

But  it  was  in  1887  that  there  came  into  the  valley  another  scouting 
party,  whose  entrance  was  to  change  the  destiny  of  the  whole 
area  more  than  its  predecessors  had  done.  None  before  had  had 
the  hope  and  vision  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Condit  of  Ashland,  Ky.,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  B.  Alderson  of  Maysville.  These  two  men  rode  on 
horseback  exploring  the  Appalachian  Mountain  area  because 
members  of  the  Ebenezer  Presbytery  (of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
U.S.A.)  were  concerned  that  some  of  America's  finest  people  were 
being  neglected  both  in  educational  and  spiritual  development. 
Kentucky  mountain  people  have  the  blood  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
They  are  men  of  an  unbounded  love  of  freedom  and  imbued  with 
great  national  pride.  To  people  of  this  great  heritage  and  tradition, 
for  centuries  isolated  in  the  fastnesses  of  these  rugged  mountains, 
came  Drs.  Condit  and  Alderson,  joined  now  by  Dr.  James  P.  Hen- 
dricks of  Flemingsburg.  They  found  homes  that  welcomed  them. 
Men  and  women  eagerly  encouraged  them  to  come  into  the  moun- 
tains to  establish  a  Christian  school.  After  many  long  and  search- 


ing  trips,  they  decided  that  the  natural  center  of  the  region  was 
Pikeville,  then  a  village  of  about  300  people.  The  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  Pikeville  and  the  adjacent  territory  has  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  these  men  in  making  their  choice  for  the  location 
of  the  Presbyterian  school. 

The  members  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  were  ever  alive  to 
the  interests  of  the  school.  They  were:  Dr.  Condit,  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Fulton,  D.D.,  Mr.  W.  M.  Connolly,  Mr.  John  Simpson,  Mr.  James 
H.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Parsons,  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Trusell. 
The  records  of  the  college  reveal  constantly  the  devotion  and 
wisdom  of  the  unusual  body  of  trustees.  The  possibilities  of  the 
school  touched  their  imaginations  and  most  of  them  gave  gener- 
ously of  their  time  and  means  to  its  support. 

By  1889  a  site  had  been  secured  in  Pikeville  and  a  school  building 
erected.  In  the  fall  the  school  opened  under  the  name  of  Pikeville 
Collegiate  Institute,  with  the  Reverend  David  Blyth  as  principal 
and  also  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Blyth  was  a  man 
of  great  energy,  and  during  the  three  years  of  his  incumbency,  the 
school  made  rapid  progress  and  took  first  rank  among  the  best 
schools  of  its  grade  in  Eastern  Kentucky.  Hendricks  Hall  was 
erected  during  Mr.  Blyth's  time  of  service.  Unfortunately,  a  severe 
attack  of  typhoid  fever  left  him  unable  to  continue  the  work. 

Unfavorable  conditions  throughout  the  nation  slowed  the  progress 
of  the  institution  until  1896.  During  the  principalships  of  the  Rev. 
Harvey  Hammett  and  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Cornelison,  times  were  dif- 
ficult, and  slow  progress  was  made.  The  future  of  the  institution 
was  assured,  however,  as  the  devotion  and  personality  of  the 
Rev.  James  F.  Record  began  to  express  themselves  following  his 
coming  as  principal  in  1899.  During  the  next  twelve  years  at- 
tendance practically  quadrupled.  "The  Derriana"  was  given  by 
Mr.  John  A.  Simpson  of  Cincinnati  in  memory  of  his  sister,  and 
progress  was  made  toward  introduction  of  a  college  curriculum. 
In  1911,  Dr.  Record  resigned  and  removed  to  Arizona  in  the  hope 
of  helping  Mrs.  Record  recover  her  health.  The  Rev.  J.  P.  White- 
head assumed  the  presidency  of  the  college  in  1911,  and  served 
until  1915,  when  Dr.  Record  returned. 


When  Dr.  Record  resumed  the  presidency  of  the  institution, 
which  was  now  invariably  spoken  of  as  "The  College",  he  4was 
beginning  a  term  of  uninterrupted  service  lasting  seventeen  years. 
The  expansion  of  the  school  was  outstanding  during  those  fruitful 
years.  In  1918,  one  student  pursued  college  courses;  fourteen  years 
later  the  college  enrollment  was  366.  In  1925,  the  preparatory  de- 
partment was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  junior  college  depart- 
ment became  a  member  in  1931.  The  Administration  Building  was 
built  in  1926,  with  Wickham  Chapel  attached.  Two  years  later 
Wickham  Hall  was  added  to  the  campus  on  the  hill.  Though  Dr. 
Record  was  made  president  emeritus  by  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  September,  1932,  his  counsel  was  not  withdrawn  from 
the  college  until  his  death  on  May  25,  1935. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  influence  of  the  gifts  of  the  de- 
voted friends  of  the  college  throughout  Dr.  Record's  administra- 
tion. Mrs.  Delos  O.  Wickham,  of  New  York,  presented  Wickham 
Chapel  with  its  fine  Estey  pipe  organ,  and  Wickham  Hall,  a 
modern,  fire-proof  dormitory  for  men,  both  to  stand  perpetually 
as  a  living  memorial  to  Delos  O.  Wickham,  her  husband.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  buildings  erected  by  her,  the  institution  was  be- 
queathed a  considerable  portion  of  Mrs.  Wickham's  estate  at  her 
death  in  1933.  Mr.  William  Thaw,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  another 
constant  friend  of  the  college,  being  a  very  generous  donor  to  the 
Administration  Building.  The  Women's  Missionary  Societies  of 
Ebenezer  Presbytery  greatly  encouraged  Pikeville  College  through 
their  contributions  and  interest,  and  Dr.  Donald  McDonald,  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Hendricks  as  synodical  superintendent,  was  another 
loyal  supporter  and  constant  advisor  of  the  institution.  The  daugh- 
ters of  Dr.  Condit,  Mrs.  Oscar  Henthorne,  Miss  Mary  Ford  Condit, 
and  Mrs.  Lucien  Waggener,  also  expressed  their  interest  and  love 
of  the  college  through  their  gifts  which  made  possible  the  purchase 
in  1928  of  the  Andrew  Auxier  residence  which  was  used  as  the 
President's  home  until  1955,  and  is  now  renovated  into  two  apart- 
ments for  married  faculty  members. 

Upon  Dr.  Record's  retirement,  Dean  Frank  D.  McClelland  was 
made  acting  president  and  was  elected  president  in  October,  1933. 
Dr.  McClelland  served  until  October  1937,  and  throughout  the 
year  following,  the  College  functioned  without  a  president.  Mr. 
Norman  A.  Chrisman,  treasurer  of  the  institution,  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  the  college,  serving  in  many  capacities,  as  acting 
president  without  the  actual  title.  During  this  year,  notable  expan- 
sion of  the  library  facilities  was  effected  through  the  generosity 
of  Mrs.   N.   A.    (Lorraine   Bowles)    Chrisman,   Mrs.   Josephine 
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Bowles  Kirk,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Bowles,  in  memory  of  their  mother, 
Mrs.  Nona  Connolly  Bowles,  who  was  a  member  of  the  first 
graduating  class  of  the  preparatory  department. 

Dean  A.  A.  Page  assumed  the  duties  of  acting  president  of  the 
college  in  October,  1940,  and  was  elected  president  a  year  later. 
Notable  progress  continued  under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Page. 
Attendance  increased  after  the  difficult  days  of  the  war  years,  and 
the  curriculum  was  strengthened  to  the  point  where  the  College 
was  able  to  expand  in  the  fall  of  1955  into  a  third  year  of  college 
work,  with  the  addition  of  the  fourth  year  in  1956.  In  1944, 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Francis,  a  graduate  of  the 
Academy  and  a  trustee  of  the  College,  a  1 ,000  acre  farm  was  pur- 
chased and  added  to  the  facilities  of  the  college.  In  1950,  old 
Hendricks  Hall  was  remodeled  into  five  apartments  for  married 
faculty.  In  the  spring  of  1960,  a  four-unit  apartment  house  for 
faculty,  The  Gillespie  House  was  ready  for  occupancy  and  in 
the  fall  of  1961  Condit  Hall  for  Women  and  Memorial  Hall  for 
Men  including  a  new  cafeteria  were  completed.  In  use  for  the 
first  time  in  the  fall  of  1962,  was  the  Record  Memorial  Building 
containing  Faith  Chapel,  O'Rear  Robinson  Library,  five  class- 
rooms and  faculty  offices. 

Dr.  Page  retired  as  president  December  31,  1962,  and  became 
president  emeritus  on  January  1,  1963.  Dr.  B.  H.  Jarman,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  at  George  Washington  University,  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  Dr.  Page  and  assumed  office  February  1,  1963. 
Dr.  Jarman  resigned  as  president  January  22,  1965,  to  become 
effective  June  30,  1965.  The  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  Redi- 
ford  Damron,  Academic  Dean  since  1957,  as  Acting  President  ef- 
fective July  1,  1965. 

In  May  of  1967  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Johns  was  inaugurated  as  Presi- 
dent of  Pikeville  College.  Dr.  Thomas  Johns  received  the  bachelors 


degree  from  Hanover  College  in  Indiana  in  1953,  the  bachelor  of 
divinity  degree  from  Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 
in  1956,  and  the  masters  and  doctors  degree  from  Indiana  Uni- 
versity in  1960  and  1961.  Among  the  youngest  college  presidents 
in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Johns  is  a  dynamic  leader  who  has  al- 
ready activated  exciting  plans  for  strengthening  the  present  curricu- 
lum, developing  applied  theory  programs,  improving  the  faculty, 
and  broadening  co-curricular  programs  and  facilities. 

Thus  Pikeville  College  grows  to  fulfill  the  vision  of  its  founders 
in  meeting  the  educational  and  spiritual  need  of  this  once  isolated 
mountain  area.  From  a  campus  of  three  acres  with  one  building 
to  one  of  twenty-five  acres  with  more  than  thirty-five  buildings 
and  1,000  acre  farm;  from  a  faculty  of  one  to  a  faculty  of  over 
sixty-one;  from  a  student  body  of  three  to  one  of  1,161;  the  col- 
lege continues  to  expand  its  influence  for  God  and  country  in  these 
lovely  hills  and  pleasant  valleys  peopled  by  some  of  the  finest  stock 
of  men  in  the  United  States. 

Purpose  of  Pikeville  College 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  Kentucky  Mountains,  and  easily  ac- 
cessible to  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  Pikeville  Col- 
lege has  a  special  intellectual  and  Christian  mission.  This  mission 
it  seeks  to  fulfill  through  particular,  expressed  purposes,  which 
are:  (1)  to  develop  Christian  Character;  (2)  to  lay  a  sound  foun- 
dation for  broad  culture;  (3)  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  higher 
education  to  the  youth  of  this  vicinity  at  a  reasonable  cost;  (4) 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  in  the  sphere  of  its 
influence;  (5)  to  provide  leadership  in  all  areas  of  life  in  the  entire 
American  community. 

(1)  Good  character  is  founded  on  the  eternal  truths  of  God. 
Chartered  and  supported  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.S.A.,  but  not  limited  to  the  principles  of  any  one  denomina- 
tion, the  College  endeavors  to  train  young  people  for  church  and 
state.  The  study  of  English  Bible  is  required  of  all  students;  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  surround  the  students  with  a  Christian 
atmosphere  in  which  they  themselves  play  an  active  part. 

(2)  The  College  proposes  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  broad 
culture  that  men  may  be  able  to  live  with  themselves  and  with 
each  other.  The  part  that  education  plays  in  teaching  men  how 
to  make  a  living  is  only  incidental.  The  ideal  of  liberal  education  is 
the  making  of  men  who  have  keen  insight,  yet  broad  vision;  quick 
perception,  yet  sound  judgment;  practical  wisdom,  yet  sensitive 
refinement.  The  achievement  of  this  end  is  sought  through  the 
training  of  faculties  already  active;  the  awakening  and  developing 


of  the  powers  that  are  dormant;  the  arousing  of  the  spiritual  sense; 
and  the  kindling  of  finer  emotions  through  contact  with  truth  and 
beauty  as  expressed  by  great  minds  in  all  generations  through 
music,  art,  and  literature. 

(3)  The  founders  of  Pikeville  College  saw  in  the  youth  of  southern 
Appalachia  a  source  of  sturdy,  intelligent  leadership  for  the  state 
and  nation,  needing  only  an  opportunity  for  education  to  make 
the  contribution  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  vailidity  of  this 
idea  has  been  proved  through  the  past  history  of  the  College, 
as  it  has  provided,  and  continues  to  provide,  education  of  high 
academic  quality  at  a  very  low  cost.  This  has  been  done  by  main- 
taining very  low  rates  and  by  providing  opportunities  of  self-help 
to  take  care  of  part  or  even  all  expenses.  The  maintenance  of  these 
low  rates  and  opportunities  for  self-help  are  dependent  not  on 
lowering  the  quality  of  education  provided,  but  upon  the  gen- 
erosity of  friends  of  Christian  education  who  are  giving  much 
support  to  the  College  program. 

(4)  Recognizing  the  vital  importance  of  public  schools  to  the 
preservation  and  welfare  of  American  democracy,  Pikeville  Col- 
lege considers  as  part  of  its  mission  the  training  of  proficient  public 
school  teachers.  To  that  end,  a  department  of  education  has  been 
maintained  for  more  than  thirty  years  with  satisfactory  results, 
and  is  now  being  expanded  for  greater  service.  The  educational 
methods  used  and  taught  are  those  followed  by  the  best  teacher- 
training  institutions  in  the  country,  and  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion of  Kentucky  and  of  all  other  states  accept  the  work  done  at 
Pikeville  College  on  certificates  which  they  issue. 

(5)  Because  our  nation  has  found  its  root  and  seed  in  the  Chris- 
tian ideals  inherent  in  free,  intelligent  democracy,  the  College 
believes  that  every  profession  or  occupation  is  a  vocation.  In  addi- 
tion to  training  teachers,  departments  are  maintained  in  all  pre- 
professional  fields,  business,  music,  and  arts.  Opportunities  are 
offered  to  the  youth  of  the  mountain  areas  of  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee.  To  these,  and  through  them,  to 
the  entire  nation,  Pikeville  College  offers  its  services. 
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Plan  of  Expansion 

In  1909,  The  Articles  of  Incorporation  of  the  Pikeville  Collegiate 
Institute  were  amended,  changing  the  name  of  the  school  to  Pike- 
ville College,  and  making  it  a  chartered  college,  empowered  by 
the  State  of  Kentucky  to  offer  a  full  four  years  of  college  work 
and  to  confer  degrees.  By  1916,  enough  preparations  had  been 
made  for  the  addition  of  the  necessary  curriculum  to  admit  the 
first  freshman  class.  Until  1955,  the  school  operated  as  a  junior 
college,  offering  only  two  years  of  work  toward  a  degree.  In  1953, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  voted  to  add  the  remaining 
two  years  of  work,  and  obtained  the  approval  of  the  Synod  of 
Kentucky  and  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.  The  third  year  was  added  in  the  fall 
of  1955,  and  the  fourth  year  in  the  fall  of  1956.  The  awarding  of 
the  first  baccalaureate  degrees  took  place  in  May  of  1957.  In 
1961,  the  College  was  admitted  to  full  membership  in  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
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CALENDAR 


1969-1970 


1st  Summer  Session  Opens 

1st  Summer  Session  Closes 

2nd  Summer  Session  Opens 

2nd  Summer  Session  Closes 

Freshman  Orientation 

Registration  of  Transfers 

Classes  Begin  7:50  a.m. 

Registration  for  Saturday  Classes 

Last  Day  to  Register  for  Credit 

Founder's  Day 

Midterm  Ends 

Grades  Due 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Begins  1 2 :  00  noon 

Classes  Resume  7:50  a.m. 

Semester  Examinations 

Grades  Due 

Spring  Semester  Classes  Begin  7:50  a.m. 

Last  Day  to  Register  for  Credit 

Registration  for  Saturday  Classes 

Midterm  Ends 

Grades  Due 

Spring  Vacation  Begins  5:00  p.m. 

Classes  Resume  7:50  a.m. 

Spring  Semester  Examinations 

Commencement  Exercises 


June  9 

July  11 

July  14 

August  15 

September  1-3 

September  3 

September  4 

September  6 

September  10 

October  9 

October  24 

October  27 

November  26 

December  1 

December  17-20 

December  23 

January  5 

January  9 

January  10 

February  27 

March  2 

April  4 

April  13 

April  29-May  2 

May  3 
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Buildings 

ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING:  Constructed  in  1926;  con- 
tains offices,  sixteen  large  class  rooms  and  laboratories.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Thaw  was  a  generous  donor  to  the  building  and  all  of  the 
money  which  came  to  Pikeville  College  from  the  Kentucky  Pres- 
byterian Education  Movement  was  used  in  the  construction.  In  the 
summer  of  1963,  Wickham  Chapel,  which  is  connected  to  the 
Administration  Building,  was  converted  into  four  classrooms  and 
faculty  offices. 

THE  ACADEMY:  Erected  in  1946,  consists  of  four  class  rooms 

and  is  located  just  north  of  Wickham  Hall. 

CONDIT  HALL:  For  women  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  in 

1962.  It  contains  40  bedrooms,  director's  office,  lounge,  and 
kitchenette. 

DERRIANA  HALL:  Constructed  in  1908,  Derriana  Hall  has 
been  converted  into  faculty  offices  which  alleviates  the  problem 
of  inadequate  space  for  the  faculty's  personal  study  and  counsel- 
ing with  students. 

FACULTY  RESIDENCES:  Several  faculty  units  are  owned  by 
the  college  and  are  occupied  by  faculty  personnel  and  their 
families. 

THE  FARM:  Early  in  1944  the  College  bought  a  thousand  acre 
farm  on  John's  Creek.  Its  purchase  was  made  possible  through  the 
interest  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  D.  Francis,  a  former  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Pikeville  College.  The  farm  will  be  devel- 
oped with  a  three-fold  purpose  in  view:  To  furnish  food  for  the 
dining  room,  provide  work  for  students  who  need  help  to  get 
an  education,  and  act  as  a  demonstration  center  to  encourage 
better  farming  in  this  region.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Pikeville 
College  by  unanimous  vote  named  the  above  mentioned  farm  "The 
Francis  Farm"  in  memory  of  Mr.  Francis'  father  and  mother. 

THE  GYMNASIUM:  The  gym  is  a  large  steel  structure  with 
ample  dressing  rooms,  and  a  playing  floor  of  90  x  120  feet.  It  was 
designed  to  provide  ample  space  for  all  intramural  sports  includ- 
ing tennis  and  badminton. 

HENDRICKS  HALL:  Constructed  in  1893  to  serve  as  the  first 
dormitory,  was  redesigned  to  be  used  as  apartments. 

THE  MARVIN  STUDENT  CENTER:    Dedicated  in  October, 

1963,  houses  the  bookstore,  snack  bar,  recreation  room,  Student 
Council  and  Publications  offices,  Christian  Fellowship  room,  con- 
ference room,  and  Manager's  apartment. 
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MEMORIAL  HALL:  For  men,  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  in 
1962.  It  contains  48  bedrooms.  It  is  completely  modern  through- 
out and  well  furnished.  It  also  contains  the  college  cafeteria. 

NEW  WOMEN'S  RESIDENCE  HALL:  This  modern  3%  floor 
structure  was  completed  in  December,  1968,  at  a  cost  of  over  one 
million  dollars.  The  new  hall  is  designed  in  complexes  so  that 
eight  women  share  a  living  room,  four  bedrooms  and  bath.  Ca- 
pacity of  the  hall  is  144  women. 

THE  O'REAR  ROBINSON  LIBRARY:  The  library,  located  in 
the  Record  Memorial  Building,  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1962. 
The  double-deck  stacks,  tables,  carrels,  and  circulation  desk  are 
of  the  latest  equipment. 

The  library  has  over  58,000  volumes  and  a  generous  list  of  peri- 
odicals and  newspapers.  The  library  is  classified  according  to  the 
Dewey  system. 

RECORD  MEMORIAL  BUILDING:  Dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  James  F.  Record,  former  president  of  the  college,  contains 
the  Faith  Chapel,  Meditation  Chapel,  library,  and  five  class  rooms 
and  faculty  offices.  It  is  completely  modern  throughout.  Faith 
Chapel  has  a  seating  capacity  of  804.  The  Meditation  Chapel 
seats  60.  A  Kilgen  pipe  organ  has  been  installed  in  Faith  Chapel. 
Two  Steinway  pianos  for  the  stage  were  given  by  the  John  Cline 
family  and  the  Collingwood  Presbyterian  Church  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  BUILDING:  The  first  building  construct- 
ed on  the  present  Pikeville  College  campus  underwent  renova- 
tion during  the  summer  of  1968  and  now  provides  facilities  for 
classes  in  drama  and  applied  art. 


WICKHAM  HALL:  Dormitory  for  men  is  located  beside  the 
Administration  building  on  the  hill  overlooking  Pikeville.  This  is 
an  excellent  building  of  brick,  concrete,  and  steel  consisting  of  three 
stories  and  basement,  entirely  fireproof  throughout.  It  contains 
rooms  to  accommodate  96  men,  in  addition  to  a  kitchenette,  laun- 
dry, and  facilities  for  the  Head  Resident. 

Student  Association 

Each  student  enrolled  at  Pikeville  College  is  a  member  of  the 
Student  Association.  The  Student  Council,  composed  of  officers 
and  three  representatives  from  each  of  the  four  classes,  is  the 
official  voice  of  the  Association.  The  Student  Council,  the  only 
school-wide  representative  body  on  the  campus,  is  charged  with 
the  general  responsibility  for  student  welfare.  To  this  end  the 
Council  provides  an  academic,  cultural,  social  and  athletic  en- 
vironment which  is  considered  conducive  to  the  total  growth  of 
each  student. 

It  is  to  be  stressed  that  the  Student  Council  is  an  organization 
which,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  student  body,  stresses  the 
development  of  character,  leadership,  and  citizenship. 

The  Student  Council,  realizing  the  value  of  cooperation  in  pro- 
ducing a  wholesome  campus  life,  has  provided  for  student  govern- 
ment in  the  men's  and  women's  residence  halls  with  an  aim  toward 
cooperating  to  stimulate  the  abilities  of  the  students  to  work  and 
live  together  in  an  amiable  environment. 

Each  student  is  assessed  three  dollars  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Association.  (Included  in 
summary  of  expenses. ) 
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College  Regulations  and  Student  Behavior 

1.  Students  are  expected  to  conform  willingly  to  all  academic  and 
non-academic  regulations  of  the  College. 

2.  All  students  are  expected  to  refrain  from  the  use  or  possession 
of  alcoholic  beverages  of  any  kind  while  on  campus. 

3.  Students  must  not  have  in  their  possession  or  stored  in  dormi- 
tory rooms  firearms,  firecrackers,  or  any  other  type  of  explosive 
material. 

4.  Any  infraction  of  the  above  regulations,  or  any  conduct  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  school  authorities  is  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  institution  will  make  a  student  liable  to  im- 
mediate dismissal  from  College  without  any  refund  of  fees. 

Religious  Life 

Pikeville  College  is  affiliated  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.S.A.,  but  is  non-sectarian.  All  students  take  six  hours  of  Eng- 
lish Bible  and  are  required  to  be  present  at  chapel-convocation 
three  days  a  week. 

Each  year  an  outstanding  Christian  leader  is  invited  to  campus 
for  a  Faith  in  Life  Week.  In  addition  to  presenting  daily  ad- 
dresses, he  participates  in  classes  and  informal  discussions  and 
is  available  for  private  counseling. 

Most  major  protestant  denominations  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  represented  in  Pikeville.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
attend  the  church  of  their  choice. 

The  aim  of  the  religious  life  of  the  college  is  to  confront  students 
with  the  Christian  Faith  and  to  develop  Christian  character  and 
leadership. 
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Athletics 

Pikeville  College  maintains  intercollegiate  athletic  competition  in 
basketball,  baseball,  bowling,  golf,  tennis,  and  track.  The  program 
is  so  arranged  as  to  allow  participation  in  more  than  one  varsity 
sport  and  further  affords  the  athlete  four  years  of  varsity  compe- 
tition. 

The  "Bears"  are  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letic Conference  and  always  rank  well  above  average  with 
teams  of  other  colleges  of  commensurate  size  and  type. 

The  College  firmly  believes  in  the  training  of  the  body  as  well  as 
the  mind  and  therefore  makes  appropriate  provisions  for  the 
physical  development  of  its  students.  To  this  end  intramural  sports 
along  competitive  lines  are  employed  for  both  male  and  female 
students.  This  program,  which  covers  touch  football,  volleyball, 
basketball,  and  softball,  is  so  scheduled  that  students  may  par- 
ticipate in  each  of  the  four.  Also  available  to  the  student  body 
are  weight  lifting,  badminton,  tennis,  golf,  boxing,  and  wrestling. 
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Student  Organizations 

All  official  college  organizations  authorized  to  meet  and  solicit 
members  must  first  be  approved  by  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students.  Any  group  of  students  may  initiate  action  to  organize 
additional  clubs  to  pursue  their  particular  interests.  Each  student 
is  encouraged  to  take  an  active  part  in  some  organization.  The 
organizations,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  student-led  and  seek 
to  cultivate  the  particular  field  where  the  individual  student's 
interest  may  be. 

The  organizations  operate  on  the  assumption  that  students  can 
work  cooperatively  toward  common  goals,  can  strive  for  mutual 
respect  and  understanding  of  ideas,  and  can  learn  by  sharing  and 
appraising  the  experience  of  others.  Further,  the  organizations 
provide  an  excellent  setting  for  activities  that  will  help  the  student 
to  self-expression,  independence,  and  assumption  of  responsibility 
in  an  academic  community. 

Students  may  participate  in  the  following  activities:  Band,  Chorus, 
Choir,  The  Hi-Landers  (Men's  Chorus),  the  Highlanders  (school 
annual),  The  Record  (school  newspaper),  Pep  Club,  SNEA 
(Student  National  Education  Association),  Circle  K  (auxiliary  of 
Kiwanis  International),  Christian  Fellowship,  Peach  Orchard  Play- 
ers (drama  club),  Lettermen's  Club,  P.E.  Majors  Club,  Parnassus 
Club  (English  majors),  Nature  Club,  Phi  Beta  Lambda  (busi- 
ness club),  Debate  Club,  Rifle  Club,  WAA  (Women's  Athletic 
Association),  WRG  (Women's  Residence  Government),  Phi  Alpha 
Theta  (National  Honorary  History  Fraternity),  MENC  (Music 
Educators  National  Conference),  Alpha  Phi  Gamma  (Honorary 
Journalism  Fraternity),  Alpha  Mu  Gamma  (Honorary  Language 
Fraternity). 

Social  Program 

The  social  program  at  Pikeville  College  is  regulated  and  super- 
vised by  the  Student  Council  with  the  cooperation  of  the  indi- 
vidual organizations.  Such  activities  as  the  Student  Council  Recep- 
tion, Halloween  and  Christmas  Dance,  Homecoming  Festivities, 
Founder's  Day,  Spring  Formal,  and  Banquets  are  annual  events. 
Regular  week-end  activities  include  dances  and  free  movies. 

Concerts  are  held  each  year  in  conjunction  with  the  Pikeville 
Concert  Association.  Admission  to  these  concerts  is  free  upon 
presentation  of  a  Student  I.D.  card.  The  library  sponsors  a  film 
series  which  brings  outstanding  films  and  prominent  authors  to 
the  campus. 

Fees  and  Expenses 

Pikeville  College  is  a  non-profit  educational  institution  and  an 
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independent  church-related  college.  It  receives  no  tax  appropri- 
ation from  the  State  or  Federal  Governments  as  do  the  state  and 
municipal  colleges. 

The  College  seeks  to  provide  excellent  instruction  and  satisfac- 
tory living  conditions  for  students  at  moderate  expense.  A  student 
pays  only  part  of  the  cost  of  instruction.  Approximately  50  per 
cent  of  this  cost  is  borne  by  the  College  and  is  paid  through  the 
gifts  of  individuals  and  churches.  Without  this  additional  sup- 
port, schools  such  as  Pikeville  College  would  be  forced  to  close 
their  doors  out  of  the  necessity  of  charging  more  than  most  stu- 
dents could  afford  to  pay  for  an  education. 

Basic  Costs 

Tuition  for  a  regular  full-time  college  student  amount  to  $400.00 
per  semester  plus  a  $10.00  registration  fee.  A  regular  full-time 
student  is  considered  to  be  one  taking  twelve  or  more  semester 
hours  of  regular  college  work. 

In  most  of  the  science  classes  laboratory  fees  are  charged  which 
are  listed  under  the  description  of  the  subjects.  These  fees  are 
payable  in  advance  and  are  not  refunded. 

A  fee  of  $5.00  per  semester  is  required  of  each  student  who 
registers  for  typewriting  and  for  transcription. 

A  fee  of  $50.00  per  semester  is  required  for  each  student  who 
registers  for  directed  teaching  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  critic  teacher. 
A  fee  of  $12.50  is  required  of  all  graduating  seniors.  This  fee 
covers  the  cost  of  the  diploma  and  cap  and  gown  rental.  A  fee 
of  $5.00  is  charged  all  persons  taking  the  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
amination. 

Fees  for  Part-Time  and  Special  Students 
Including  Summer  School 

Every  student  taking  less  than  twelve  hours  will  be  charged  $35.00 
per  hour  and  a  registration  fee  of  $5.00  for  the  term. 

Tuition  and  fees  for  students,  both  regular  and  part-time,  are  gen- 
erally payable  in  advance,  but  special  arrangements  may  be  made 
by  the  business  manager  for  installment  payments  for  full-time 
students. 

Students  entering  college  for  auditing  courses  only  will  be  charged 
the  same  rates  as  listed  above. 

Early  registration  is  advised.  A  late  registration  fee  of  $2.00  is 
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assessed  against  all  students  who  enter  after  the  scheduled  registra- 
tion days.  The  fee  may  be  avoided,  in  case  of  proven  necessity, 
if  arrangements  be  made  with  dean  or  registrar  in  advance. 

Registration  is  not  complete  and  no  student  is  enrolled  in  any 
class  until  satisfactory  settlement  has  been  made  with  the  Busi- 
ness Manager's  office  for  all  fees  due  at  the  opening  of  the 
semester,  including  room  rent,  tuition,  laboratory  and  registra- 
tion fees. 

Housing 

Women  resident  students  may  choose  to  live  in  Condit  Hall 
(opened  1962)  or  in  the  New  Women's  Residence  Hall  (opened 
December,  1968).  Condit  Hall  has  40  double  rooms,  a  lounge- 
recreation  area,  a  T.V.  Room,  a  kitchenette,  a  student  switch- 
board control  office,  and  director's  apartment.  The  rent  for  Condit 
is  $150.00  per  semester. 

The  New  Women's  Residence  Hall  is  arranged  on  a  suite  sys- 
tem. Each  of  the  18  suites  has  its  own  outside  entrance  and  con- 
tains a  living  room  and  four  double  bedrooms.  Coin  laundries  are 
provided  on  each  floor.  The  rent  in  the  New  Women's  Residence 
Hall  is  $200.00  per  semester. 

Men  residence  students  may  choose  to  live  in  Wickham  Hall 
(opened  1929)  or  Memorial  Hall  (opened  1962).  Wickham  Hall 
contains  rooms  to  accommodate  96  men,  in  addition  to  a  kitchen- 
ette, laundry,  office  for  student  director,  and  lounges.  Rent  in 
Wickham  Hall  is  $125.00  per  semester. 

Memorial  Hall  contains  48  bedrooms,  is  modern  and  well-fur- 
nished. Since  this  building  is  an  addition  to  Wickham,  men  living 
here  use  the  lounge,  laundry,  and  kitchen  facilities  in  Wickham 
Hall.  The  ground  floor  of  Memorial  Hall  houses  the  college  cafe- 
teria. Rent  in  Memorial  Hall  is  $150.00  per  semester. 

Room  rent  is  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

All  students  rooming  in  the  dormitories  must  furnish  sheets,  pil- 
lows, blankets,  pillow  slips  and  towels  for  themselves.  There  is  a 
commercial  linen  service  available  for  $33.00  a  year. 

Rooms  may  be  reserved  before  the  opening  of  the  semester  by 
making  a  room  reservation  fee  of  $10.00  in  the  business  office. 
This  reservation  fee  will  not  be  refunded,  but  will  be  deducted 
from  the  room  rent  payable  at  registration. 

All  out-of-town  students  must  live  in  dormitories  unless  granted 
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permission  in  advance  by  the  Dean  of  Students,  to  live  elsewhere. 
Such  permission  may  be  granted  to  students  who  can  make  large 
savings  through  opportunities  to  work  for  room  and  board;  or  to 
students  who  can  live  in  homes  of  close  relatives. 

The  College  will  aid  married  students  in  finding  proper  resi- 
dences on  or  off  campus. 

Only  Junior  and  Senior  dormitory  students  may  have  cars  on 
campus.  All  cars  must  be  registered  with  the  Dean  of  Students  and 
use  of  these  cars  is  under  his  supervision. 

All  dormitory  students  will  take  their  meals  in  the  College  Cafe- 
teria. A  semester's  board  costs  $225.00. 

A  room  and  key  deposit  of  $10.00  per  semester  is  charged  to 
each  dormitory  student.  This  fee  will  be  refunded  at  the  end  of 
the  semester,  provided  no  damage  has  been  done  to  the  room. 

Withdrawal  Adjustments 

Since  the  expenditures  for  the  semester  are  based  largely  upon 
the  enrollment  at  the  beginning  of  that  semester,  no  fees  will  be 
refunded  after  the  first  week.  Tuition  will  be  refunded  according 
to  the  following  schedule: 

Period  of  Attendance: 

Percentage  of  Refund 

Withdrawal  1  week  or  less  80% 

Withdrawal  between  1   and  2  weeks  60% 

Withdrawal  between  2  and  3  weeks  40% 

Withdrawal  between  3  and  4  weeks  20% 

Withdrawal  after  4  weeks  None 

In  cases  of  withdrawal  from  the  dormitory,  the  student  will  be 
charged  for  board  only  for  the  number  of  weeks  in  school,  but 
room  rent  will  be  refunded  according  to  the  schedule  of  adjust- 
ment for  tuition. 

Workship  students  leaving  before  the  end  of  the  semester  will 
pay  that  part  of  their  tuition  or  room  unearned. 

When  a  student  is  compelled  to  be  absent  from  school  for  more 
than  nine  weeks  because  of  illness,  one-half  of  the  tuition  will  be 
credited  toward  the  tuition  of  the  same  student  in  a  subsequent 
semester. 
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Summary  of  Expenses 

Following  are  estimates  of  the  expenses  of  one  semester  in  each 
department: 

Tuition    $400.00 

Registration 10.00 

Room    125.00-200.00 

Laboratory  fee   (average)    5.00 

Board    225.00 

Hospitalization    3.00 

(^Identification  Card 2.00 

(2)A  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  made  for  all  checks  returned 

from  the  bank  for  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 

insurance    3.50 

**Room  and  key  deposit   10.00 

Other  prices  in  the  catalog  should  be  in  conformity  with  above 
prices.  In  case  payment  must  be  made  by  installments,  a  five  dollar 
fee  will  be  charged  to  take  care  of  additional  bookkeeping. 

An  insurance  policy  has  been  secured  whereby  all  students  are 
covered  for  bodily  injuries  caused  by  school-associated  accidents. 
Each  student  is  given  a  copy  of  the  policy  and  the  cost  is  $3.50 
per  school  year  (9  months).  This  fee  is  required  of  all  students 
carrying  a  full  academic  schedule. 

The   College   reserves   the   right  to   make   changes   in   expenses 

when   such    changes    are   deemed    necessary   by    the   Board   of 

Trustees. 

*One  semester  charge  only.  Only  one  charge  for  nine  months. 
**i?oom  deposit  fee  is  refunded  if  no  damage  is  done  to  the  room. 

Textbooks 

A  student  bookstore,  in  which  textbooks  are  purchased  and 
sold,  is  operated  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Student  Center.  Students 
may  save  money  by  the  purchase  of  used  textbooks,  and  by 
the  sale  of  books  after  the  completion  of  courses.  Estimated  cost 
per  semester — $30.00-$50.00. 

Scholarships 

Realizing  that  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the  College  is  to 
develop  sound  scholarship,  Pikeville  College  offers  an  annual 
scholarship  of  $400  to  the  student  who  ranks  high  in  scholarship 
in  the  high  school  graduating  class  in  each  of  the  following  coun- 
ties: Pike  (3),  Floyd,  Knott,  Martin,  Magoffin,  Perry,  Johnson, 
and  Letcher  in  Kentucky;  Mingo  in  West  Virginia;  Buchanan, 
Wise  and  Dickinson  in  Virginia;  and  also  in  the  Pikeville  Inde- 
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pendent  District.  A  high  ranking  graduate  in  each  county  will  be 
eligible  for  the  award  when  certified  to  the  College  by  his  or  her 
principal  or  guidance  counselor.  The  final  selection  to  be  made 
by  the  College  Scholarship  Committee.  The  scholarship  will  be 
granted  to  the  student  so  long  as  he  remains  continuously  in  the 
College  and  his  work  and  conduct  prove  to  be  satisfactory.  Ap- 
plication for  this  scholarship  must  be  received  by  the  committee 
on  or  before  May  1st  of  each  year  based  upon  3Vi  years  academic 
standing. 

The  county  scholarships  are  paid  in  part  from  the  following  en- 
dowed funds : 

Elizabeth  A.  Smith  Scholarship  Fund 

Mrs.  Augusta  Dana  Chase  Scholarship  Fund 

Clara  E.  Simmons  Scholarship  Fund 

George  N.  Reed  Scholarship  Fund 

Mrs.  Rosanno  Powell  Loan  Fund 

Melzar  D.  and  Irma  R.  McClelland  Fund 

Louise  Landrum  Rummel  Scholarship  Fund 

Dr.  A.  P.  Higley  Scholarship  Fund 

Rowan  R.  Hardin  Scholarship  Fund 

Arthur  I.  Gould  Scholarship  Fund 

Record  Scholarship  Fund 

Mary  I.  Spilman  Scholarship  Fund 

Waller  Fund 

T.  H.  Harman  Fund 

H.  A.  Haskell  Scholarship  Fund 

Sarah  Dickey  Jones  Memorial  Fund 

Harding  Dawahare  Scholarship  Fund 

J.  F.  Brittain  Scholarship  Fund 

John  Ferguson  Smith  Scholarship  Fund 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  W.  Greer  Scholarship  Fund 

Pleasant  Ridge  Presbyterian  Church  Scholarship  Fund 

Merri-Mates  of  College  Hill  Scholarship  Fund 

Readers  Digest  Foundation  Scholarship  Fund 

Southern  Club  of  Pittsburgh 

Frederick  Lawnhaupt  Scholarship  Fund 

The  K.  J.  Day  Scholarship,  in  the  amount  of  $400  per  year,  was 
established  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Trustee  K.  J.  Day.  The 
award  will  be  made  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the 
College. 

The  Pattie  T.  Allen  Scholarship,  established  by  her  son,  William 
C.  Allen,  Jr.  The  fund  is  entrusted  to,  and  administered  by,  the 
Southern  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 
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The  Bowles  Music  Scholarship,  in  the  amount  of  $35  per  semes- 
ter, was  established  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Bowles  Kirk  in  memory  of 
her  parents. 

The  Society  of  the  Covenant  of  the  National  Presbyterian  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C,  endowed  the  Helen  Lyon  Jones  Scholarship 
Fund  from  her  bequest  to  the  society  to  provide  a  scholarship 
in  the  amount  of  $200  per  year. 

The  Dr.  W.  C.  Condit  Endowment  Fund,  established  by  his 
daughters  and  other  friends  at  Ashland,  Kentucky.  The  income 
from  the  fund  produces  $300  scholarship,  preferably  for  a  min- 
isterial student. 

The  John  E.  Bowman  Scholarship  Fund  has  been  established  by 
his  daughter  to  provide  a  $400  annual  scholarship  to  a  needy 
student  in  the  Appalachia  region. 

Student  Aid 

Pikeville  College  grants  "workships"  to  certain  students  of  su- 
perior record  and  genuine  need.  Work  is  offered  on  a  fee  per 
hour  basis.  No  applicant  will  be  considered  whose  high  school 
record  is  below  a  "C"  average,  and  no  student  will  be  continued 
in  a  workship  if  his  college  average  falls  below  "C"  in  any 
semester.  Time  for  correspondence  and  investigation  must  be  al- 
lowed after  each  application  is  received;  a  confidential  statement 
of  family  finance  is  also  required. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Federal  Government,  Pikeville  College 
provides  work  under  the  College  Work-Study  Program  for  stu- 
dents of  "C"  average  or  better  scholastic  ability  and  whose  fam- 
ily income  meets  certain  specifications  as  set  forth  in  the  program. 
During  the  summer  these  students  may  work  40  hours  per  week 
at  $1.30  per  hour,  with  provisions  made  for  them  to  stay  in  the 
dormitories  for  a  minimum  fee. 

In  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  these  students  may  work  a  maxi- 
mum of  15  hours  per  week  at  fixed  hourly  rates. 

Under  the  Work-Study  Program,  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  students  to  work  at  the  Methodist  Hospital,  the  City  of 
Pikeville,  and  for  the  Social  Security  Administration,  as  well  as 
at  on-campus  jobs. 

Grants 

Pikeville  College,  in  co-operation  with  the  Federal  Government, 
provides  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  of  a  $200  minimum  and 
$1000  maximum  per  academic  year.  Since  there  are  a  limited 
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number  of  these  grants  available,  applications  should  be  sub- 
mitted as  early  as  possible. 

Student  Loan  Funds 

National  Defense  Educational  Act  Loans  are  made  available  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  Pikeville  College,  and  administered 
by  the  College.  To  be  eligible,  an  aplicant  must  be  a  fulltime  stu- 
dent in  good  standing  and  in  need  of  financial  assistance.  The 
amount  borrowed  is  to  be  repaid  over  a  ten-year  period  at  the 
rate  of  three  per  cent  interest  which  begins  nine  months  after 
graduation  or  termination  of  enrollment.  Special  consideration 
is  given  to  students  with  a  superior  background  in  science,  en- 
gineering, mathematics,  education  and  modern  foreign  language. 
Students  interested  in  these  loans  may  write  for  application  blanks. 
Upper  classmen  may  apply  for  guaranteed  loans  through  United 
Student  Aid  Fund,  Inc.  These  are  administered  locally  by  the 
Pikeville  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  or  through  other 
banks  which  may  be  located  in  the  student's  home  community. 

The  Florence  and  Denford  Brumbaugh  Scholarship  Loan  Fund, 
established  by  Denford  Brumbaugh  to  provide  scholarship  loans 
to  students  in  financial  need  to  complete  their  college  course  of 
study. 

The  Dr.  A.  A.  Page  Loan  Fund  was  established  by  friends  of 
the  former  president  to  help  worthy  students  in  need  of  financial 
assistance.  Aid  is  to  be  secured  by  notes  and  payable  in  monthly 
installments,  beginning  when  the  student  has  completed  his  college 
courses. 

The  Schell  Foundation  Loan  Fund  was  established  to  help  stu- 
dents in  need  of  financial  assistance.  Such  aid  is  to  be  secured  by 
notes  and  payable  in  monthly  installments,  beginning  when  the 
student  has  completed  his  college  courses. 
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The  Fannie  T.  Clark  Memorial  Loan  Fund  provides  loans  to 
young  women  in  their  junior  and  senior  years  not  to  exceed  $250 
per  year  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  their  education.  The  loan  will 
be  made  to  the  student  without  interest  and  must  be  repaid  within 
two  years  from  the  date  he  completes  his  last  semester  at  Pikeville 
College. 

Pikeville  College  and  the  Pikeville  Methodist  Hospital  have  es- 
tablished a  Blood  Bank  Program  with  the  proceeds  becoming  a 
part  of  the  Student  Loan  Fund.  Participants  may  borrow  $1.00  to 
$25.00  on  their  own  signature  for  a  period  of  30  days.  A  student 
may  borrow  from  $25.00  to  $50.00  in  case  of  extreme  emergency. 
The  Student  Council  hopes  that  each  student  enrolling  at  Pike- 
ville College  will  participate  in  the  Blood  Bank  Program. 

The  College  established  a  loan  fund  for  the  purpose  of  financial 
assistance  to  students  subscribed  in  part  from  the  following  en- 
dowed funds : 

Edith  Hoeflich  Loan  Fund 

Park  Presbyterian  Bible  School  Loan  Fund 

Robert  A.  Cochran  Loan  Fund 

W.  A.  Patterson  Loan  Fund 

Frank  Mechling  Loan  Fund 

John  Strong  Loan  Fund 

Margaret  E.  Record  Bible  Class  Loan  Fund 

Colin  Macdonald  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Carrie  and  T.  G.  Wright  Loan  Fund 

Schell  Foundation  for  Education 

Endowment  and  Income 

The  endowment  funds  of  the  College  amount  to  over  $1,650,000. 
The  income  from  this  fund  helps  to  pay  the  cost  of  instruction. 
Annual  gifts  from  churches  and  friends  are  important. 
The  tuition  charges  paid  by  students  pay  roughly  one-half  of  the 
college  expenses.  The  College  provides  the  remainder. 

The  need  for  additional  endowment  is  urgent,  and  friends  of  the 
College  are  attempting  to  meet  that  need  by  encouraging  gifts 
to  the  permanent  endowment  fund  and  annual  gifts  toward  liv- 
ing endowment. 

Awards 

The  Dr.  W.  C.  Condit  prize  of  a  gold  watch,  established  in  1909. 
is  awarded  each  year  to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  who 
has  achieved  the  highest  scholastic  standing  over  the  entire  college 
course.  At  least  96  semester  hours  shall  have  been  taken  at  this 
College. 
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The  Margaret  E.  Record  prize  is  awarded  under  similar  condi- 
tions to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  achieved  the 
second  highest  standing. 

Hospitalization 

Pikeville  College  has  always  been  anxious  to  maintain  good  health 
services  for  the  students.  A  plan  has  been  worked  out  with  the 
Methodist  Hospital  whereby  students  get  hospitalization  insurance 
at  a  very  low  cost.  The  plan  provides  free  hospitalization  at  ward 
rates  and  medications  if  the  doctor  deems  it  necessary  for  the 
student  to  enter  the  hospital.  This  does  not  provide  for  the  cost 
of  the  doctor.  This  service  will  be  continued  so  long  as  approved 
by  the  hospital.  A  fee  of  $3.00  per  semester  is  charged  each  stu- 
dent for  this  service.  This  plan  is  compulsory  for  all  students  liv- 
ing in  the  dormitory  or  college-rented  housing.  Commuting  stu- 
dents may  participate  on  a  voluntary  basis  if  they  so  desire. 
A  further  service  is  provided  whereby  all  students  may  receive 
treatment  for  minor  injuries  and  illnesses  that  do  not  require  hos- 
pitalization in  the  emergency  room  of  the  hospital.  This  does  not 
provide  for  the  cost  of  the  doctor. 
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GENERAL  ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

Entrance  Requirements 

Admission  to  the  College  is  based  on  a  certificate  showing  gradu- 
ation from  an  accredited  high  school  with  at  least  sixteen  accept- 
able high  school  units  with  a  "C"  average  or  above,  or  by  equiv- 
alent examination.  Four  of  these  units  must  be  in  English  and  one 
in  algebra.  Not  more  than  four  may  be  allowed  from  vocational, 
industrial,  and  commercial  fields.  Since  preparation  for  many  of 
the  professions  requires  certain  courses,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
student  present  units  in  mathematics,  foreign  languages,  science, 
and  social  studies  in  addition  to  the  required  courses. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows: 

1 .  An  official  high  school  transcript  mailed  directly  to  the  Director 
of  Admissions  by  the  principal  or  guidance  counselor  of  the 
high  school. 

2.  A  recommendation  from  the  high  school  principal  or  coun- 
selor stating  that  the  applicant  is  qualified  to  enter  college. 

3.  Satisfactory  physical  examination  report. 

4.  A  satisfactory  total  score  on  the  American  College  Test. 
Students  with  less  than  a  "C"  average  in  high  school  may  be 
accepted  on  probation  provided  they  present  evidence  of  being 
able  to  do  satisfactory  college  work  including  a  satisfactory  score 
on  the  American  College  Test. 

A  student  who  has  had  college  work  elsewhere  may  apply  for 
admission  by  filing  with  the  Admissions  Officer  an  application  on 
the  form  provided  and  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  all  previous 
college  work. 

Persons  wishing  to  audit  classes  must  get  permission  from  the 
Academic  Dean  and  pay  the  auditing  fee  in  the  business  office. 
Auditors  receive  no  credit. 

Prospective  students  are  invited  to  visit  the  college  any  time 
during  the  school  year.  Interviews  with  administrative  officers  are 
possible  on  any  day. 
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Foreign  Students 

Before  a  foreign  student  is  enrolled  he  is  required  to  pass  a  pro- 
ficiency test  in  English  and  submit  a  statement  of  his  financial 
resources.  Otherwise  he  must  spend  his  first  semester  as  an  auditor 
in  his  classes,  receiving  no  college  credit. 

Physical  Examination 

All  students  entering  the  College  for  the  first  time  must  submit, 
before  registration,  a  physical  examination  report  from  his  family 
physician.  This  report  must  be  made  on  the  form  provided  for  that 
purpose  by  the  College.  Vaccinations  for  smallpox,  polio,  atten- 
tion to  dental  problems  and  a  chest  x-ray  are  required  before 
enrolling. 

Registration 

The  school  year  is  made  up  of  two  semesters,  fall  and  spring, 
each  of  eighteen  weeks'  duration.  Students  are  expected  to  regis- 
ter on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  semester.  They  may  not 
register  later  than  the  fifth  day  of  classes,  except  with  special 
permission.  No  student  is  enrolled  in  classes  until  settlement  has 
been  made  for  all  fees  due  at  registration. 

Classes  are  held  five  days  each  week,  and  persons  who  register 
are  expected  to  be  able  to  meet  classes  at  any  time  between 
Monday  morning  and  Friday. 

Sixteen  hours  of  recitation  each  week  is  the  normal  load.  Students 
registering  after  the  first  week  may  carry  only  a  partial  load. 
Permission  to  carry  more  than  sixteen  hours  will  be  given  only 
when  justified  by  a  previous  record  of  high  scholarship.  No 
change  in  schedule  may  be  made,  and  no  course  may  be  dropped 
after  registration  week  without  the  approval  of  the  Academic 
Dean  and  the  consent  of  the  instructor  concerned. 

No  extension  or  correspondence  work  with  other  institutions 
may  be  taken  by  any  student  in  residence  without  consent  of 
the  Academic  Dean. 

Permission  to  take  correspondence  work  in  the  senior  year  will 
be  given  only  in  exceptional  circumstances. 

Students  are  listed  in  the  catalog  according  to  their  classification 
in  September  of  the  current  year.  A  student  must  have  completed 
the  following  hours  and  quality  points  to  receive  the  specified 
classification: 
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Sophomore 

28  hours 

56  quality  points 

Junior 

56  hours 

112  quality  points 

Senior 

94  hours 

188  quality  points 

Planning  A  Program  of  Study 

Each  student  is  responsible  for  planning  his  own  program  of  study 
and  for  meeting  the  requirements  for  graduation.  Each  program 
should  be  approved  by  the  Academic  Dean  or  his  faculty 
adviser. 

The  student  should  familiarize  himself  with  curricular  require- 
ments, course  sequences,  the  unit  of  credit,  the  normal  load  limit 
as  listed  in  the  college  catalog  in  order  to  be  able  to  plan  a  satis- 
factory program.  Students  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
or  secondary  school  should  familiarize  themselves  with  the  cer- 
tification requirements  in  the  state  in  which  they  wish  to  teach. 
The  college  does  not  assume  the  responsibility  for  any  difficulties 
arising  from  a  student's  lack  of  familiarity  with  requirements. 
The  college  does  not  assume  the  responsibility  for  difficulties 
arising  from  a  change  of  objectives  or  a  change  of  major  or  minor 
after  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Transfer  Credits 

Students  who  have  attended  other  colleges  and  who   seek  ad- 
vanced standing  at  Pikeville  College  must  present  official  tran- 
scripts of  work  completed  from  each  school  attended. 
Pikeville  College  will  accept  in  transfer  only  courses  in  which  the 
record  shows  a  grade  of  "C"  or  above. 

Change  of  Schedule 

A  fee  of  $1.00  will  be  charged  for  each  voluntary  change  which 
a  student  makes  in  his  schedule  after  it  has  been  prepared  and 
approved  at  the  time  of  registration.  Students  are  advised  to  give 
careful  study  to  the  program  of  classes  and  the  requirements  to  be 
met  before  having  their  class  schedules  approved.  If  a  change  in 
schedule  is  requested  by  the  Adviser,  Registrar,  or  Dean,  the  stu- 
dent will  not  be  expected  to  pay  the  fee. 

Any  change  in  schedule  requires  the  approval  of  the  Academic 
Dean,  the  faculty  Adviser,  and  the  Instructor.  A  student  with- 
drawing from  a  class  after  the  first  six  weeks  of  a  semester,  ex- 
cept under  conditions  of  extenuating  circumstances,  will,  regardless 
of  his  standing  in  the  course,  receive  an  "F"  and  such  grade  will 
be  included  in  both  the  semester  and  the  cumulative  averages. 
A  grade  of  WP  (withdrew  passing)  or  WF  (withdrew  failing)  may 
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be  assigned  upon  withdrawal  during  the  second  through  sixth 
week  of  the  semester. 

System  of  Grading 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  (eighteen  weeks)  a  report  of  the 
student's  work  is  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardian.  A  report  is  also 
sent  to  his  high  school  principal  or  guidance  counselor.  Mid- 
term grades  are  sent  to  the  parents  of  freshmen.  The  following 
letters  indicate  a  passing  grade,  and  are  not  subject  to  change 
except  by  repetition  of  the  course: 

A,  Excellent;  B,  Good;  C,  Average;  D,  Poor 

A  grade  of  D  will  not  receive  credit  toward  graduation  or  the 
issuance  of  a  certificate  unless  the  student  has  a  standing  of  2.00 
or  above  (average  of  C).  The  following  grades  are  not  passing, 
and  do  not  carry  credit: 

I,  Incomplete;  F,  Failed 

I,  if  excusable,  may  be  raised  to  the  proper  grade;  if  inexcusable, 
may  be  raised  to  D,  by  completion  of  the  work.  A  grade  of  I 
must  be  removed  within  thirty  days  after  the  opening  of  the  se- 
mester following;  or,  in  case  of  a  protracted  illness,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  student's  recovery.  A  student  with  a  standing  of 
less  than  2.00  (average  of  C)  is  placed  on  academic  probation 
for  the  following  semester. 

Academic  probation  means  that  a  student  must  make  a  2.00  av- 
erage for  the  following  semester's  work  in  order  to  be  permitted 
to  reenroll. 

A  student  may  qualify  for  the  Dean's  List  following  any  semester 
in  which  his  quality  point  average  for  the  semester  meets  the 
standards  stated  below.  No  student  will  be  eligible  for  the  Dean's 
List  unless  he  is  enrolled  for  at  least  12  semester  hours  credit. 
Activity  courses  are  excluded. 

Freshmen  3.00  Juniors  3.30 

Sophomores  3.15  Seniors  3.45 

Absence  Regulations 

Regular  attendance  at  classes  and  at  chapel  service,  and  con- 
formity to  the  regulations  of  the  college  are  prerequisites  for  the 
granting  of  college  credit.  All  policies  with  regard  to  class  attend- 
ance are  left  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  The  faculty  member 
announces  to  his  students  his  policy  governing  attendance  of  the 
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class  and  files  a  statement  of  this  announcement  with  the  Dean 
of  Students. 

The  following  statements  are  guidelines  to  basic  school  policy: 

1.  Any  student  with  as  many  as  five  unexcused  chapel  absences 
may  be  placed  on  probation  for  the  remainder  of  the  semes- 
ter. Continued  irregularity  in  attendance  may  result  in  suspen- 
sion or  expulsion. 

2.  Absences  by  members  of  college  organizations  on  authorized 
school  trips  will  be  excused  without  penalty. 

3.  A  student  may  not  drop  a  subject  without  the  consent  of  the 
instructor  and  the  Academic  Dean,  and  the  faculty  Adviser. 
Unofficial  withdrawal  from  any  course  is  considered  a  breach 
of  discipline,  and  will  result  in  the  student  receiving  an  "F" 
for  the  course. 

4.  When  it  is  necessary  for  a  student  to  withdraw  from  school  he 
must  see  the  Academic  Dean  and  make  arrangements  for  the 
withdrawal.  Any  student  who  withdraws  without  securing 
the  approval  of  the  Academic  Dean  may  not  enroll  again 
unless  the  Academic  Dean  sees  fit  to  reinstate  him. 

5.  Students  who  are  absent  for  two  weeks,  for  any  reason,  with- 
out notifying  the  Dean  of  Students'  Office  will  be  given  an 
unofficial  withdrawal  from  school.  Any  student  withdrawn 
from  school  in  such  a  manner  must  settle  all  obligations  with 
the  college  before  being  permitted  to  re-enter. 

Degrees 

The  College  offers  two  degrees,  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Science.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  requires,  in  addition  to 
other  specified  prerequisites,  a  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours 
of  a  foreign  language. 

The  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  for 
provisional  elementary  or  provisional  high  school  certificates  may 
be  satisfied  by  either  the  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree.  The  degrees  differ  only  in  the  requirement  of  a  foreign 
language  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

Degrees  may  be  taken  in  the  following  fields : 

1 .  Elementary  education. 

2.  Secondary  education  with  majors  offered  in:  Accounting,  Bi- 
ology, Business  Administration,  Chemistry,  English,  General 
Business,  Health  and  Physical  Education,  History,  Political 
Science,  Mathematics,  Sociology  and  Secretarial  Science;  and 
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minors  offered  in  addition  to  these  fields  in:  Art,  Economics, 
French,  Geography,  German,  Special  Education,  Psychology, 
Religion.  Areas  of  study  are  offered  in  Business  Education, 
Music,  Science  and  Social  Studies.  The  curriculum  in  these 
fields  is  designed  specifically  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education,  but  is  also  adaptable 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students  interested  in  teaching  in  other 
states.  (Religion  is  not  a  teaching  minor.) 

3.  Liberal  Arts  course,  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree,  in  prep- 
aration for  more  specific  professional  training  in  Medicine, 
the  Ministry,  Law,  Nursing,  and  Engineering,  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional training  in  Business  Administration. 

4.  Medical  Technology.  Three  years  of  class  work  is  taken  at 
the  college  and  the  fourth  year  is  taken  at  Methodist  Hospital 
which  is  immediately  adjoining  the  campus. 

A  major  is  defined  as  not  less  than  24  semester  hours  in  a  par- 
ticular subject,  12  hours  of  which  must  be  taken  in  the  upper  di- 
vision (courses  numbered  300  and  400),  except  in  the  case  of 
English  and  all  majors  including  a  combination  of  subjects,  which 
shall  consist  of  30  hours,  with  a  minimum  of  15  hours  in  the 
upper  division.  A  minor  is  defined  as  not  less  than  18  hours,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  English  and  all  minors  including  a  combination 
of  subjects,  which  shall  consist  of  24  hours.  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  at  least  6  hours  of  the  work  presented  for  a  minor 
be  in  the  upper  division.  Specific  requirements  are  defined  by 
each  department. 

A  course  in  which  there  is  a  grade  of  D  will  not  count  toward 
satisfaction  of  the  required  hours  of  credit  in  the  major  or  minor 
fields. 

A  student  must  attain  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  C  plus 
in  both  the  major  and  minor  fields  before  he  can  receive  a  degree. 

Seniors  who  expect  to  be  candidates  for  degrees  must  file  appli- 
cation with  the  Academic  Dean  at  least  one  semester  before 
graduation.  Special  forms  are  available  for  this  purpose.  All  grad- 
uates are  required  to  participate  in  the  graduation  exercises. 

Candidates  for  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees  must,  by  the  end  of 
their  sophomore  year,  have  selected  and  declared  to  the  Academic 
Dean  their  major  field.  This  must  have  been  done  with  the  written 
consent  of  a  faculty  adviser  from  that  department. 

The  student  must,  in  all  cases,  be  responsible  for  meeting  the 
requirements  for  graduation.  The  student  should  arrange  his  pro- 
gram in  consultation  with  his  adviser  or  the  Academic  Dean. 
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General  Requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  Degrees 

1.  A  minimum  of  128  semester  hours  of  college  work,  not  less 
than  43  of  which  must  be  in  the  upper  division  (courses  num- 
bered 300  or  400). 

2.  A  minimum  number  of  quality  points  equal  to  twice  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  credit  presented  for  the  degree. 

3.  Two  majors,  or  one  major  and  two  minors,  or  one  major  and 
one  minor  when  the  credit  in  both  totals  48  hours  (54  when 
English  is  the  major).  Twelve  hours  of  the  major  must  be 
completed  at  this  college. 

4.  The  hours  presented  for  a  degree  must  include  the  courses 
listed  under  the  student's  particular  field  of  study. 

5.  Not  more  than  12  hours  of  the  128  hours  presented  for  a  de- 
gree may  be  by  extension,  correspondence,  or  special  exami- 
nation. 

6.  No  fewer  than  the  last  30  hours  presented  for  a  degree  must 
be  completed  in  residence  at  the  College. 

Graduation  Honors 

Recognizing  that  scholarship  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  any  col- 
lege, Pikeville  College  will  award  the  following  honors  to  grad- 
uating seniors  who  have  attained  the  prescribed  academic  average: 

Cum  Laude — Academic  standing  of  3.30  -  3.49 
Magna  Cum  Laude — Standing  of  3.50  -  3.74 
Summa  Cum  Laude — Standing  of  3.75-4.00 

Seniors  attaining  these  honors  will  have  the  appropriate  notation 
placed  on  their  transcripts,  be  listed  as  honor  graduates  at  com- 
mencement and  be  entitled  to  wear  honor  cords  on  their  gradu- 
ation gowns.  Those  completing  graduation  requirements  in  Au- 
gust will  have  the  notation  made  on  their  transcripts. 

Veterans 

A  special  effort  is  made  by  the  faculty  of  Pikeville  College  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  veterans.  The  student  body  is  small  enough 
that  individual  attention  can  be  given. 

A  veteran  who  cannot  satisfy  the  regular  admission  requirements 
will  be  accepted  if  he  is  recommended  by  his  former  high  school 
principal,  and  if  he  will  demonstrate  his  ability  to  pursue  college 
studies  by  passing  with  a  satisfactory  score,  one  or  more  standard- 
ized tests  especially  designed  for  this  purpose. 
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Any  veteran  who  has  had  three  or  more  months  of  military  train- 
ing will  be  excused  from  Physical  Education. 

Students  who  qualify  for  benefits  under  the  War  Orphan's  Acts 
may  apply  these  benefits  to  the  cost  of  their  education. 

Teachers'  Certificates 

Pikeville  College  is  recognized  by  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Education,  with  the  privilege  of  recommending  for  certificates 
those  students  who  have  satisfied  the  legal  requirements.  To 
qualify  for  a  certificate  a  student  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years 
of  age,  of  good  character,  must  have  presented  the  required  num- 
ber of  acceptable  high  school  units  for  college  entrance  and  must 
have  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  prescribed  for  the  cer- 
tificate. 

Transcripts 

Upon  application,  a  student  who  leaves  the  College  is  issued  a 
certified  transcript  of  his  record  without  charge.  Application  for 
a  certificate  is  considered  the  equivalent  of  a  request  for  a  tran- 
script. A  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for  each  additional  copy. 
A  transcript  of  credits  will  not  be  issued  to  a  student  whose  ac- 
count with  the  College  has  not  been  settled. 

Summer  Session 

A  summer  session  is  held  each  year.  Classes  are  offered  which 
duplicate  those  of  the  regular  school  year.  The  subjects  given  are 
limited  to  those  for  which  there  is  sufficient  demand.  A  subject 
carrying  three  semester  hours  credit  meets  two  fifty-five  minute 
periods  five  days  each  week.  Six  semester  hours  is  the  normal 
load,  or  an  average  of  two  classes  per  day  during  the  session. 

Students  who  take  college  work  in  the  summer  sessions  must 
satisfy  the  usual  college  entrance  requirements,  and  are  expected 
to  register  not  later  than  the  opening  day  of  the  session. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Liberal  Arts  Courses 

The  Liberal  Arts  program  is  designed  to  provide  four  years  of 
work  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Science,  in  preparation  for  more  specific  training  in  graduate  or 
professional  schools. 

Candidates  for  the  BA.  degree  must  have,  in  addition  to  other 
specified  prerequisites,  a  minimum  of  12  hours  in  a  foreign 
language.  In  case  a  student  has  completed  two  years  in  a  lan- 
guage in  high  school,  with  a  C  average  or  better,  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  enroll  in  the  second  year  course  provided  he  makes  a 
satisfactory  score  in  a  proficiency  examination  in  this  language. 

Recommended  Curriculum  for  General  Education 

Humanities — 21  semester  hours  selected  from  the  following: 
Composition — 6  hours  required 
Literature — 3  hours  required 
Art  133  Music  115 

Foreign  Language  Public  Speaking 

Psychology — 3  hours  recommended 

Social  Studies — 12  semester  hours  selected  from: 
History  Economics 

Geography  Sociology 

Political  Science 

Religion — 6  semester  hours  required 
Life  of  Christ 

Elective 

Science — 12  semester  hours  selected  from  the  following: 
Biology  Chemistry 

Physics  Physical  Science 

Six  hours  of  a  laboratory  science,   one  course  in 

physical  science  and  one  in  biological  science  are 
required. 

Mathematics — 6  semester  hours  selected  from: 
General  Mathematics  Calculus 

Trigonometry  Algebra 

Health  and  Physical  Education — 4  semester  hours 
Activities  courses — 2  hours  required 
Tennis  Basketball 

Baseball  Bowling 

Golf 
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Recommended  Pre-Professional  Course 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Credits 

English  221,  222   6 

Foreign  Language   6 

English  225    3 

Social  Studies 3 

Electives    11 

Physical  Education   2 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Major  Subjects 12 

Minor  Subjects 12 

**Electives    6 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Credits 

English  111-112 6 

Foreign  Language   8 

Mathematics  or  Science   .  .  6  or  8 

History  225,   226    6 

Religion  123  &  Elective 6 

Electives    3 

Physical  Education   2 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Major  Subject 12 

Minor  Subject   6 

**Eiectives     12 

*  *  Electives  to  include  and  complete  graduation  requirements. 

Recommended  Pre-Medical  Course 

The  following  course  provides  a  major  in  biology  and  a  minor  in 
chemistry.  It  is  so  arranged  that  a  student  will  nearly  complete 
studies  in  those  sciences  before  taking  the  Medical  College  Ad- 
mission Test  sponsored  by  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges.  This  test  should  be  taken  in  May  of  the  junior  year  in 
order  to  be  evaluated  toward  admittance  to  medical  college  in 
the  fall  following  graduation. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Credits 

English  111-112 6 

Mathematics  111    3 

Chemistry    113-114    8 

Biology  113-114 8 

Religion  123  &  Elective  6 

Physical  Education   2 

Electives    3 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Chemistry  323-324    8 

Literature    6 

Foreign  Language  6 

Biology  321    8 

Electives  410    4 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Credits 

Chemistry    225    4 

Physics   223-224    8 

Psychology  221    3 

English  225    3 

Foreign  Language   8 

History    113-114    6 

Physical  Education    2 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Biology  101,  334  or  411  .  .    3  or  4 

Biology    419     4 

Electives  to  complete  graduation 
requirements 


Electives  should  be  chosen  from  the  areas  of  literature,  philoso- 
phy, history,  sociology,  music,  art,  drama,  with  due  reference  to 
the  usual  requirements  for  graduation. 

Each  student  should  inform  himself  of  the  particular  require- 
ments of  the  medical  school  he  wishes  to  enter.  The  curriculum 
outlined  on  the  preceding  page  may  be  modified  to  fit  particular 
cases  by  consent  of  the  pre-medical  adviser. 

Medical  Technology 

Four  years  of  work  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Credits 
Eng.   111-112  Composition    ...   6 

Math.    1 1 1   Algebra    3 

Chem.  113-114  General   8 

Biol.   113-114  General    8 

Religion   123  New  Testament    .   3 

Comm.   110  Typing    2 

Phys.  Ed 2 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Chem.  323-324  Organic   8 

Biol.  321-410  Comp.  Anatomy.  8 
Literature,  English  or  American. 6 
Social  Studies,  Sociology,  Ge- 
ography,   History,   Political 

Science,  or  Economics 6 

Fine  Arts,  Music  or  Art 
Appreciation     3 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Credits 

Chem.  225-  Quantitative  Anal. .  .  4 

Physics  223-224  Fund.  Prin.    .  .  8 

Religion  Elective  3 

Psy.  221   Introduction    3 

Eng.  225  Public  Speaking   3 

Hist.   113-114  Western  Civil    .  .  6 

Comm.   Ill   Typing    2 

Phys.  Ed 2 

SENIOR  YEAR 
(To  be  taken  under  the 
direction  of  the  Methodist 
Hospital) 
Med.  Tech.  400  Blood  Banking  2 
Med.  Tech.  402  Electrocardiog- 
raphy       2 

Med.  Tech.  404  Urinalysis   ...  2 

Med.  Tech.  406  Routine  Anal.  .  3 

Med.  Tech.  408  Microtechnique  3 

Med.  Tech.  410  Hematology  .  .  5 
Med.  Tech.  401  Medical 

Bacteriology   5 

Med.  Tech.  403  Serology   2 

Med.  Tech.  405  Basal 

Metabolism     2 

Med.  Tech.  407  Blood  Chem.  .  .  5 
Med.  Tech.  409  Medical 

Parasitology    2 

Preparation  for  Engineers 

A  pre-Engineering  course  as  such  is  not  offered.  Instead,  stu- 
dents should  transfer  after  the  sophomore  year  or  major  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Chemistry  which  will  provide  preparation  to  enter 
industry  as  Engineers  in  Training  and  take  on-the-job  training 
in  a  specialty. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Credits 

English    111-112    6 

Mathematics  111,  112,  113    ...  9 

Religion  123  &  Elective 6 

Chemistry  113-114 8 

Physical  Education    2 

Electives 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Credits 

History  113-114  or  225-226  ...  6 

Mathematics  221-322    8 

Physics   223-224    8 

Physical  Education    2 

English  225    : .  3 

Electives 


Associate  Degree  in  Administrative  Assistance 

Requirements :    ( 1 )   Sixty-four  hours,  minimum 
(2)   Average  of  2.5  or  better 
First  Year 


1ST  SEMESTER 

Credits 

Introduction  to  Business,  115   .  .  3 

*  Intermediate  Typewriting,  111.  2 

Beginning  Shorthand,   113    ....  3 

English,    111    3 

Religion,  123    3 

Elective     3 


2ND  SEMESTER 

Credits 

Business  Math,    116    3 

Advanced  Typewriting,  112   ...  2 

Intermediate  Shorthand,  114   .  .  3 

English,    112    3 

Religion    Elective    3 

Elective     3 
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Second  Year 

1ST  SEMESTER  2ND  SEMESTER 

Credits  Credits 

Advanced  Shorthand,  225    ....   3  Business  English,  327   3 

Principles  of  Accounting,  221    .    3  Principles  of  Accounting,  222   .  3 

Business  Law,  323    3  Office  Practice,  328    3 

Principles  of  Economies,  221   .  .   3  Dictation    and    Transcription, 

Elective 3  226    3 

Principles  of  Economics,  222  .  .  3 

15  15 

*  Those  students  who  were  unable  to  enroll  in  Intermediate  Typewriting, 
111,  would  be  required  to  take  Beginning  Typewriting,  110,  as  a 
prerequisite. 

Recommended  Pre-Theological  Course 

Four  years  of  work  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  cur- 
riculum suggested  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  enter  a 
seminary  or  a  graduate  school  in  religious  education.  Students 
taking  this  curriculum  will  major  in  English,  history  or  the  Social 
studies. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Credits 

English    111-112    6 

Foreign  Language   8 

Science    6  or  8 

History  113-114 6 

Religion  123  &  Elective  6 

Physical  Education  110-111    ...  2 
JUNIOR  YEAR 

English   331-332    6 

Fine  Arts  315    3 

English  320    3 

Philosophy  211    3 

History  313-314  6 

Geography  311    3 

Electives    8 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Credits 

English   221-222    6 

Foreign  Language   6 

English  225    3 

History   225-226    6 

Sociology  219    3 

Economics    221-222    6 

Psychology  221    3 

Physical  Education  112-113   ...  2 
SENIOR  YEAR 

Sociology   329    3 

Political  Science  423    3 

English    Electives    6 

Social  Studies  Electives    6 

General   Electives    11 


Suggested  electives  are:  philosophy,  political  science,  business 
law,  oral  interpretation,  sociology,  typing,  contemporary  litera- 
ture, physical  sciences,  and  Bible.  Suggested  activity  would  in- 
clude work  on  the  newspaper  staff  and/or  in  a  dramatic  group. 
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Recommended  Pre-Law  Course 

Four  years  of  work  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  cur- 
riculum suggested  is  designed  to  prepare .  the  student  to  enter  a 
law  school.  Students  taking  this  curriculum  will  major  in  English, 
history  or  the  social  studies. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Credits 

English    111-112    6 

History  113-114 6 

Religion  123  &  Elective 6 

Foreign  Language  8 

Science    6 

Art    133    3 

Physical  Education    2 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

English   331-332    6 

History   313-314    6 

Sociology  219    3 

Biology  335    3 

Political   Science   223-224    ....  6 

English  320   3 

Fine  Arts  315   3 

Electives      3 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Credits 

English   221-222    6 

History   225-226    6 

Economics    221-222    6 

Foreign  Language   6 

English  225    3 

Comm.   Ill  or  112    2 

Physical  Education   2 

Psychology  221    3 

SENIOR  YEAR 
Political  Science  426 
or 

History  426    3 

History  Electives   3 

English   Electives    6 

Electives  to  meet  requirements 
for  graduation  taken  from  geogra- 
phy, sociology,  science,  commerce, 
or  political  science. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION  and  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Dr.  Redijord  Damron 
Business  Professional  Education 

Economics  Elementary  Education 

Geography  Secondary  Education 

History  Psychology 

Physical  Education  Social  Work 

Political  Science  Sociology 

Special  Education 

II.  DIVISION  OF  HUMANITIES  and  RELIGION 

Dr.  Leonard  Roberts 

Art  Music 

English  Philosophy 

Foreign  Languages  Religion 

III.  DIVISION  OF  SCIENCES  Dr.  Robert  Henry  Loomis 

Biology  Mathematics 

Chemistry  Physics  &  Geology 

Science  Education 

Following  are  brief  descriptions  of  the  subjects  offered  in  the 
various  departments,  with  the  amount  of  credit  each  carries  stated 
in  semester  hours.  Subjects  ordinarily  taken  in  the  freshman  year 
are  numbered  from  100  to  199;  those  ordinarily  taken  in  the 
sophomore  year  from  200  to  299;  those  ordinarily  taken  in  the 
junior  year  from  300  to  399;  those  ordinarily  taken  in  the  senior 
year  from  400  to  499.  In  the  case  of  subjects  continuing  through- 
out the  year,  the  work  of  both  semesters  is  described  under  one 
heading,  and  the  number  of  semester  hours  stated  refers  to  the 
credit  given  for  each  semester. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  course  offerings 
or  omit  from  the  schedule  any  subject  for  which  there  may  not  be 
sufficient  demand,  or  which,  for  any  reason,  it  may  be  deemed 
inadvisable  to  offer. 
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DIVISION  OF 

EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Business 

Accounting  Major:  39  hours.  This  major  is  primarily  designed  for 
those  students  seeking  a  career  in  public  or  private  accounting. 
Course  requirements  for  this  major  are  as  follows:  Accounting 
231-232,  331-332,  340,  345,  431,  and  440.  General  Business 
323-324,  425.  Mathematics  200.  Office  Administration  327. 

Accounting  Minor:  24  hours.  This  minor  will  include:  Account- 
ing 231-232,  331-332,  431.  General  Business  323.  Economics 
221-222. 

Area  in  Business  Education:  51  hours.  A  teaching  area  in  Busi- 
ness Education  shall  consist  of  Accounting  231-232  (plus  three 
hours  elective).  General  Business  323,  324,  328,  350,  425,  435 
and  499.  Economics  221-222.  Office  Administration:  15  hours 
taken  with  consent  of  advisor. 

Business  Administration  Major:  42  hours.  This  major  is  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  business  or  government.  Course 
requirements  for  this  major  are  as  follows:  Accounting  231-232, 
345.  General  Business  323-324,  328  and  425.  Economics  221-222 
(plus  nine  hours  elective).  Mathematics  200.  Office  Adminis- 
tration 327. 

General  Business  Major:  39  hours.  Course  requirements  for  this 
teaching  major  are  as  follows:  Accounting  231-232.  General 
Business  323,  324,  425  (plus  six  hours  elective).  Economics  221- 
222  (plus  nine  hours  elective).  Office  administration  327.  General 
Business  435  is  an  additional  requirement  for  a  teaching  cer- 
tificate. 

General  Business  Minor:  24  hours.  This  minor  will  include  Ac- 
counting 231-232.  General  Business  323,  328,  425.  Economics 
221-222.  Office  Administration  327. 

Secretarial  Major:  39  hours.  This  major  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  to  be  secondary  school  teachers,  office  managers,  and 
administrative  assistants.  Course  requirements  for  this  major  are 
as  follows:  Accounting  231-232.  General  Business  323-324, 
425.  Economics  221-222.  Office  Administration:  18  hours  taken 
with  consent  of  advisor.  General  Business  435  is  an  additional  re- 
quirement for  a  teaching  certificate. 

Secretarial  Minor:  27  hours.  This  minor  will  include  Accounting 
231.  General  Business  323  and  425.  Economics  221.  Office  Ad- 
ministration 211,  214,  325,  326,  and  327. 
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Associate  Degree  for  Administrative  Assistants:  66  hours  mini- 
mum. This  two-year  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
secretarial  and  administrative  positions.  It  is  for  those  students 
who  do  not  presently  plan  to  pursue  a  four  year  program.  Re- 
quirements for  this  degree  include:  Accounting  231-232.  General 
Business  323-324.  Economics  221-222.  English  111,  112,  225. 
Office  Administration  211,  213,  214,  325,  326,  327  and  328. 
Psychology  221-222.  Electives:  six  hours.  Religion:  six  hours. 

Accounting 

ACCOUNTING  231-232:   PRINCIPLES  OF 

ACCOUNTING  I  AND  II.  Three  hours  each  semester. 
Fundamental  principles  are  developed  with  the  study  of  the  form 
and  construction  of  accounting  statements,  journalizing,  posting, 
adjusting  and  closing  entries.  Special  problems  dealing  with  part- 
nerships and  corporations  develop  the  student's  ability  to  analyze 
business  statements  and  aid  in  their  preparation.  Cost  accounting 
procedure  is  introduced  briefly  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  course. 

ACCOUNTING  331-332:   INTERMEDIATE 

ACCOUNTING  I  AND  II.  Three  hours  each  semester. 
An  intensive  study  of  working  capital  items,  noncurrent  items, 
and  analytical  processes.  Analytical  processes  include  the  prep- 
aration of  statements  from  incomplete  records;  errors  and  their 
correction;  use  of  comparative  data;  and  special  ratios  and  meas- 
urements. Prerequisites:  Accounting  231-232. 

ACCOUNTING  340:  FEDERAL  TAXATION.  Three  hours. 
This  course  covers  pertinent  phases  of  the  federal  income  tax  and 
reveals  how  it  applied  in  everyday  personal  and  business  trans- 
actions. 

ACCOUNTING  345:  COST  ACCOUNTING.  Three  hours. 
Material  covered  includes  fundamentals  of  cost  accounting;  ele- 
ments of  cost;  process  cost  and  estimated  cost  procedures;  cost 
and  profit  analysis.  Cost  accounting  as  a  tool  of  management  is 
stressed  throughout  the  course.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  331-332. 

ACCOUNTING  431:  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING. 

Three  hours. 
Areas  covered  include  partnerships  and  joint  ventures,  special 
sales  procedures;  consolidations;  fiduciaries;  and  actuarial  science. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  331-332. 

ACCOUNTING  440:   AUDITING.  Three  hours. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  assist  students  of  ac- 
counting to  understand  the  work  of  the  public  accountant  and 
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to  be  able  to  apply  the  methods  and  procedures  followed  in  con- 
ducting an  audit  for  a  small  or  medium-sized  business  firm.  Pre- 
requisite: Business  430. 

General  Business 

BUSINESS  323-324:   BUSINESS  LAW  I  AND  II. 

Three  hours  each  semester. 
Material  covered  includes  the  evolution  and  operation  of  business 
law  within  the  court  system;  a  survey  of  the  principles  of  con- 
tracts, agency,  employment,  and  business  organizations.  A  survey 
of  principles  of  negotiable  instruments,  sales,  bailment,  and  per- 
sonal property,  bankruptcy,  trusts  and  estates,  and  government 
regulations  of  business. 

BUSINESS  328:   MARKETING.  Three  hours. 

Marketing  management;  the  consumer,  the  means  and  methods 
of  marketing;  flow  of  goods;  institutions  that  begin  the  flow; 
wholesalers  contribution  to  the  flow;  and  institutions  that  com- 
plete the  flow. 

BUSINESS  350:   PRINCIPLES  OF  INSURANCE. 

Three  hours. 
A  general  course  covering  the  types  of  insurers,  the  insurance 
contract,  the  fields  of  insurance,  company  organization  opera- 
tions, and  the  principles  of  insurance  buying. 

BUSINESS  425:  MANAGEMENT.  Three  hours. 

The  major  areas  covered  in  this  course  are  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  management;  decision  making;  planning;  organization; 
actuating;  controlling,  and  the  process  of  management  in  selected 
areas. 

BUSINESS  435:  METHODS  OF  TEACHING.  Three  hours. 
The  study  of  the  methods  used  in  the  teaching  of  business  sub- 
jects in  secondary  schools;  preparation  and  demonstration  of 
lesson  plans;  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  approved  standards, 
textbooks,  tests,  visual  aids,  and  supplementary  current  reading 
materials.  This  course  must  be  completed  prior  to  student  teaching. 

BUSINESS  499:   INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  BUSINESS. 

One  to  six  hours. 
Under  special  conditions  and  with  consent  of  the  department  a 
major  or  minor  in  the  department  may  pursue  a  special  studies 
course  in  the  field  of  business.  Required  will  be  weekly  reports 
to  the  instructor  and  a  paper  or  papers  embodying  the  results  of 
his  study  and  an  examination. 
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Office  Administration 

OA  210:   TYPEWRITING  I.  Three  hours. 

Students  with  one  unit  of  high  school  credit  in  typewriting  will 
not  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  this  course  for  credit.  A  beginning 
course  with  special  emphasis  on  correct  typing  techniques.  Fee: 
$5.00. 

OA  211:   TYPEWRITING  II.  Three  hours. 

A  continuation  of  OA  210  with  emphasis  on  speed  and  control 
in  production  work.  Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  completion  of  OA 
210  or  equivalent.  Fee:  $5.00. 

OA  213:  BEGINNING  SHORTHAND.  Three  hours. 

Gregg  Shorthand  theory  with  special  emphasis  on  beginning  dic- 
tation and  pretranscription  training.  Any  student  who  has  re- 
ceived one  unit  of  high  school  credit  in  shorthand  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enroll  in  this  course  for  credit.  Students  taking  this 
course  must  be  presently  enrolled  in  OA  210  or  have  the 
equivalent.  Fee  $5.00. 

OA  214:   INTERMEDIATE  SHORTHAND.  Three  hours. 

Review  of  theory  covered  in  OA  213  with  emphasis  on  speed 
building  and  vocabulary  development.  Prerequisite:  Satisfactory 
completion  of  OA  213;  enrolled  in  OA  211  or  have  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  OA  21 1.  Fee  $5.00. 

OA  325:   TRANSCRIPTION.  Three  hours. 

Emphasis  is  on  improving  transcription  rate  of  mailable  letters. 
Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  completion  of  OA  211;  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  OA  213.  Fee:  $5.00. 

OA  326:   SPEED  BUILDING  AND  TRANSCRIPTION. 

Three  hours. 
Emphasis  on  improving  speed  in  recording  and  in  transcription 
rate.  Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  completion  of  OA  325.  Fee: 
$5.00. 

OA  327:  BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE.  Three  hours. 

Form  and  structure  of  business  letters,  proper  stationery,  psy- 
chology and  tone,  study  of  letters  and  adjustment,  orders,  credit 
and  collection,  making  inquiries  and  granting  favors,  sales,  appli- 
cations, and  recommendations,  also  business  reports.  Prerequisites: 
English  1 1 1-1 12  and  OA  210  or  equivalent. 

OA  328:   OFFICE  PRACTICE  AND  MACHINES. 

Three  hours. 
General  office  practice  including  office  conduct,  stencils,  dupli- 
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eating,  travel  plans,  postal  information,  and  transcribing  ma- 
chines. Skill  building  on  adding-listing  machines  and  calculators, 
mimeoscope  and  mimeograph.  Laboratory  work  in  coding  and 
filing  by  alphabetic,  numeric,  geographic,  and  subject  systems. 
Prerequisite:  OA  210. 

OA  499:   INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  OFFICE 

ADMINISTRATION.  One  to  six  hours. 

(See  Business  499.) 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

AREA  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES.  48  hours. 

A  teaching  area  in  social  studies  shall  consist  of  a  minimum  of  48 
semester  hours  distributed  as  follows:  18  semester  hours  in  his- 
tory, including  six  semester  hours  in  American  History  and  six 
semester  hours  in  European  History;  30  hours  selected  from  po- 
litical science,  economics,  sociology,  and  geography  (cultural 
anthropology  may  be  included  in  this  area)  with  a  minimum  of 
six  semester  hours  in  each  and  a  maximum  of  12  semester  hours 
in  any  one  of  these  subjects.  Students  preparing  to  teach  these 
subjects  in  secondary  schools  are  also  advised  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements for  a  major  in  history. 

Economics 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  a  basic  core 
of  courses  in  Economics,  while,  at  the  same  time,  enabling  them 
to  select  their  electives  from  among  a  variety  of  courses  adapted 
to  their  needs  and  interests. 

A  departmental  minor  in  Economics  must  include  Economics  221, 
Economics  222,  plus  fifteen  additional  hours  in  Economics  to  be 
approved  by  the  departmental  advisor. 

ECONOMICS  221:  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  I. 

Three  hours. 
The  nature  of  economics,  economic  concepts  and  institutions; 
emphasis  on  the  accounting,  analytical,  and  policy  aspects  of  na- 
tional income  and  product,  as  well  as  public  finance,  money  and 
banking,  and  international  trade. 

ECONOMICS  222:   PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  II. 

Three  hours. 
Theories  of  production,  determination  of  prices  and  distribution  of 
income  in  regulated  and  unregulated  industries.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  problems  of  industrial  relations,  monopolies,  and  to  com- 
parative economic  systems.  Prerequisite:  Economics  221. 
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ECONOMICS  321:   LABOR  PROBLEMS.  Three  hours. 

A  survey  of  the  history  and  present  status  of  relations  between 
wage  earners  and  employers,  including  collective  bargaining, 
general  welfare,  and  labor  legislation. 

ECONOMICS  327:   ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES.  Three  hours. 

(Identical  with  History  327)  Industrial  development  of  Ameri- 
ca; exploitation  of  natural  resources;  history  of  manufacturing, 
banking,  trade,  transportation,  etc.,  the  evolution  of  industrial 
centers;  the  factors  contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  United 
States. 

ECONOMICS  340:  FEDERAL  TAXATION.  Three  hours. 
(See  Accounting  340.) 

ECONOMICS  410:  INVESTMENTS.  Three  hours. 

Introductory  course  covering  the  nature  of  investments;  survey  of 
the  media  of  investments;  investment  principles;  investment  me- 
chanics; investment  markets;  and  investment  analysis.  Prerequi- 
sites: Economics  221  and  222. 

ECONOMICS  421:  MONEY  AND  BANKING.  Three  hours. 
Money  systems  and  standards;  factors  determining  money  supply 
with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  commercial  and  central  banks;  re- 
lationships between  money,  prices,  production  and  employment. 
Prerequisites:  Economics  221  and  222. 

ECONOMICS  450:   HISTORY  OF  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT. 

Leading  ideas  of  the  key  contributors  to  the  development  of 
modern  economic  thought  as  set  forth  in  their  original  works, 
with  attention  to  the  historical  context  and  problems  from  which 
these  ideas  have  emerged.  Prerequisites:  Economics  221  and  222. 

ECONOMICS  499:   INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN 

ECONOMICS.  One  to  six  hours. 

(See  Business  499.) 

Geography 

MINOR:  19  hours,  will  include  Geography  111,112,  499a. 

GEOGRAPHY   111:   PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

Three  hours. 
A  study  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  science  of  geog- 
raphy, and  of  its  relation  to  the  physical  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  man. 
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GEOGRAPHY  112:  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Three  hours. 
A  study  of  the  natural  environment  of  man,  the  nature,  distri- 
bution and  relationships  of  landforms,  vegetation,  soils  and  hy- 
drography. Prerequisite:  Geography  111. 

GEOGRAPHY  311:  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF 

NORTH  AMERICA.  Three  hours. 

Geographic  regions,  climate,  human  and  natural  resources  and 
development,  economic  conditions,  maps  and  figures.  Prerequi- 
site: Geography  111. 

GEOGRAPHY  312:  GLOBAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Three  hours. 
A  study  of  global  geographic  development  with  relation  to  stra- 
tegic location,  air  and  sea  routes,  and  international  tensions. 
Principles  of  geography  are  applied  to  global  distribution  of  eco- 
logical factors  among  nations.  Prerequisite:  Geography  111. 

GEOGRAPHY  313:  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY. 

Three  hours. 
A  study  of  the  world  with  emphasis  upon  economic  factors.  Geo- 
graphical analysis  of  world  production,  consumption,  and  trade. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  111. 

GEOGRAPHY  314:  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE. 

Three  hours. 
A  regional  study  of  the  physical,  economic,  and  cultural  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  Prerequisite:  Geogra- 
phy 111. 

GEOGRAPHY  315:  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ASIA.  Three  hours. 
A  regional  study  of  the  physical,  economic,  and  cultural  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  countries  of  Asia.  Prerequisite:  Geogra- 
phy 111. 

GEOGRAPHY  499a,  b:   SEMINAR  IN  THE  SOCIAL 

STUDIES.  One  hour. 

(Identical  with  History  499a,  b) 
Prerequisite:  Geography  111. 

History 

MAJOR:  32  hours,  will  include  113-114,  225-226,  499a,  499b, 
and  18  hours  of  electives  in  courses  listed  in  the  catalog  in  the 
300's  and  400's. 

MINOR:  22  hours,  will  include  113-114,  225-226,  499a  or  499b, 
and  nine  hours  of  electives  listed  in  the  catalog  in  the  300's  and 
400's. 
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HISTORY  113,  114:  HISTORY  OF  WESTERN 

CIVILIZATION.  Three  hours  each  semester. 

A  survey  of  the  origins  and  development  of  western  civilization 
from  the  ancient  Mediterranean  world  to  the  present. 

HISTORY  225,  226:  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Three  hours  each  semester. 
A  survey  of  the  foundation  and  development  of  the  American 
nation  from  the  period  of  discovery  and  settlement  to  the  present. 
History  225  is  prerequisite  for  History  226. 

HISTORY  311:   RUSSIA  TO  1917.  Three  hours. 

A  survey  of  the  Eastern  Slavic  nations  from  earliest  times  with 
emphasis  placed  on  Russia  during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth  centuries  up  to  the  Revolution  in  1917.  Special 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  serfdom,  industrializa- 
tion, agrarian  reforms  and  ideological  movements  leading  up  to 
the  1917  Revolution.  Prerequisites:  History  113-114. 

HISTORY  312:   RUSSIA  SINCE  1917.  Three  hours. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  1917  Revo- 
lutions to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  Civil  War,  Lenin's 
New  Economic  Policy,  the  five  year  plans,  the  Soviet  system  of 
government,  and  Russia's  emergence  as  a  leading  world  power 
following  World  War  II.  Attention  is  also  given  to  those  cultural 
trends  underlying  the  political,  economics,  and  social  develop- 
ments of  the  Soviet  era.  Prerequisite:  History  114. 

HISTORY  313:   HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Three  hours. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  English  people  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Era  including  colonization  in 
the  new  world.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  development 
of  the  English  Constitution  especially  the  evolution  of  Parliament 
and  the  Cabinet. 

HISTORY  314:  BRITISH  HISTORY  SINCE  1815. 

Three  hours. 
A  study  of  Britain's  political,  social,  diplomatic  and  industrial 
development  during  the  modern  period.  Special  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  further  development  of  parliamentary  democracy 
and  the  Cabinet.  Emphasis  will  also  be  placed  upon  the  role 
of  Britain  in  World  Wars  I  and  II  and  her  position  in  the  con- 
temporary world. 

HISTORY  315:   HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Three  hours. 
A  survey  of  the  history  of  British  expansion  overseas  after  1783. 
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Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  British 
Empire  and  its  transition  into  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

HISTORY  316:   HISTORY  OF  CANADA.  Three  hours. 

A  survey  of  Canada  under  the  French  with  increasing  emphasis 
on  its  development  under  British  control.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  given  to  the  evolution  of  the  Dominion  and  its  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

HISTORY  321:  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.  Three  hours. 

An  advanced  study  on  the  civilizations  of  the  Near  East  and  the 
Mediterranean  areas  with  particular  emphasis  on  Greece  and 
Rome.  Prerequisite:  History  113. 

HISTORY  322:  THE  MEDIEVAL  WORLD.  Three  hours. 
An  advanced  study  on  the  civilization  of  Christian  Europe,  the 
Moslem  Near  East  and  Africa  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
interrelationships  between  these  areas  as  well  as  the  Far  East.  Pre- 
requisite: History  113. 

HISTORY  323:   THE  MAKING  OF  MODERN 

EUROPE,   1550-1815.  Three  hours  each  semester. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  important  events  and  development  in 
Western  culture  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  the  Age  of  Erudition, 
the  Enlightenment,  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
Era.  Prerequisite:  History  113  and  114. 

HISTORY  324:   EUROPE  SINCE  1815.  Three  hours. 

A  study  of  the  period  since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  to  the 
present,  treating  especially  the  unification  of  Germany  and  Italy 
and  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  struggles  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Prerequisite:  History  114. 


HISTORY  327:   ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE 


UNITED  STATES. 

(See  Economics  327.) 


Three  hours. 


HISTORY  330:  HISTORY  OF  KENTUCKY.  Three  hours. 
A  general  survey  of  Kentucky's  social,  economic,  and  political 
history  from  1750  to  the  present.  Required  for  Elementary  Edu- 
cation majors.  Required  for  history  majors  planning  to  teach  in 
Kentucky.  Prerequisite:  History  225,  226. 

HISTORY  331:   HISTORY  OF  VIRGINIA.  Three  hours. 

A  general  survey  of  the  social,  economic  and  political  history  of 
Virginia  from  its  settlement  in  1607  to  the  present  with  special 
emphasis  on  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Virginia.  Prerequisites: 
History  225  and  226. 
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HISTORY  420:   LATIN  AMERICAN  HISTORY  TO  1808. 

Three  hours. 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonization  in  America.  A  survey  of 
Latin  America  showing  the  place  of  Latin  American  nations  in 
world  affairs. 

HISTORY  421:   LATIN  AMERICAN  HISTORY  SINCE 

1808.  Three  hours. 

The  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  aspects  of  Latin 
American  life  from  the  wars  of  independence  to  the  present.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  is  placed  on  historical  patterns  and  problems  in 
the  various  republics,  especially  the  major  countries,  with  em- 
phasis on  social  revolutions  in  the  present  century. 

HISTORY  425:  EARLY  COLONIAL  AMERICA, 

1500-1763.  Three  hours. 

An  advanced  study  on  the  colonization  of  the  American  conti- 
nents by  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  and 
England  with  particular  emphasis  upon  their  differences  and  simi- 
larities. Prerequisite:  History  225. 

HISTORY  426:   THE  MAKING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

UNION,   1763-1841.  Three  hours. 

(Identical  with  Political  Science  426) 

An  advanced  study  on  the  formation  of  the  American  Union  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  American  Revolution,  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  the  making  of  the  Constitution,  the  Federalist  Era 
under  Washington  and  Adams,  the  Jeffersonian  Era,  and  the  Age 
of  Jackson.  Prerequisite:  History  225. 

HISTORY  427:   THE  MAKING  OF  MODERN 

AMERICA,   1841-1900.  Three  hours. 

An  advanced  study  on  the  middle  period  of  United  States  his- 
tory with  particular  emphasis  on  the  Mexican  War,  the  1850's, 
the  Civil  War,  the  Reconstruction,  and  the  Gilded  Age.  Some  at- 
tention will  also  be  given  to  the  causes  leading  to  America's 
rise  as  a  world  power.  Prerequisite:  History  225,  226. 

HISTORY  428:   THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1900. 

Three  hours. 
(Formerly  History  325) 

An  intensive  study  of  the  principal  movements  and  episodes  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  Spanish-American  War 
to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  History  226. 

HISTORY  461:  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY  TO  1898. 

Three  hours. 
(Identical  with  Political  Science  461 ) 
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American  foreign  relations  are  traced  from  the  Revolutionary  peri- 
od to  the  Spanish- American  War.  Prerequisites:  History  225,  226. 

HISTORY  462:  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY  SINCE  1898. 

Three  hours. 
(Identical  with  Political  Science  462) 

A  study  of  American  foreign  relations  from  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  to  the  present  with  special  emphasis  on  the  new  role  of 
the  United  States  as  a  world  power.  Prerequisite:  History  226. 

HISTORY  495  a,  b,  c,  d:  INDEPENDENT  WORK. 

One,  two,  or  three  hours. 
Under  special  conditions,  with  the  consent  of  the  department  and 
the  Academic  Dean,  a  major  in  the  department  may  pursue  an 
approved  course  of  reading  in  a  particular  field  of  history.  Re- 
quired will  be  weekly  reports  to  the  instructor  and  a  paper  or 
papers  embodying  the  results  of  his  study  and  an  examination. 

HISTORY  499a,  b:   SEMINAR  IN  THE  SOCIAL 

STUDIES.  One  hour  each  semester. 

(Identical  with  Political  Science  499a,  b) 

Both  semester  required  for  majors  in  any  subject  offered  in  the 
area  and  either  semester  required  for  minors.  Designed  to  act  as 
a  finishing  course  for  such  students.  Special  reports  both  oral 
and  written,  discussion,  in  treating  all  the  Social  Sciences  with 
particular  emphasis  on  criticism  and  interpretation.  Prerequisites: 
1 8  hours  of  Social  Studies. 

Political  Science 

MAJOR:  26  hours,  will  include  Political  Science  223,  224,  499a, 
499b,  and  18  hours  of  electives  in  Political  Science  courses  listed 
in  the  catalog  in  the  300's  and  400's. 

MINOR:  19  hours,  will  include  Political  Science  223,  224,  499a 
or  499b,  and  12  hours  of  electives  in  Political  Science  courses 
listed  in  the  catalog  in  the  300's  and  400's. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  223:  AMERICAN 

GOVERNMENT.  Three  hours. 

A  study  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  its  structure  and 
functions. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  224:  AMERICAN 

GOVERNMENT.  Three  hours. 

A  study  of  state  and  local  government,  their  structures  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures  and  the  operations  of  the  party  system  at 
federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  223. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE  323:   COMPARATIVE 

GOVERNMENTS.  Three  hours. 

A  survey  of  foreign  governments  and  a  comparison  with  the 
United  States  Government.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  223. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  325:   POLITICAL  PARTIES 

AND  ELECTIONS.  Three  hours. 

A  survey  of  political  parties:  their  history,  organization  and  elec- 
tion procedures  in  the  United  States,  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  423:   INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS.  Three  hours. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  major  factors 
which  influence  relationship  between  nations  today.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  current  world  affairs.  Prerequisite:  History  1 13-114. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  426:   THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION  TO   1865. 

Three  hours. 
A  chronological  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  its  interpretation  through  the  principal 
statutes  and  Judicial  decisions  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  Some 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  economic  and  social  interests  which 
influenced  this  growth.  Prerequisites:  History  225  and  Political 
Science  223. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  427:   THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION  SINCE  1865. 

Three  hours. 
A  chronological  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  its  interpretation  through  the  principal 
statutes  and  Judicial  decisions  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present 
time.  Emphasis  is  given  to  Congressional  policies  embodied  in 
social-economic  legislation;  doctrines  developed  by  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  and  analysis  and  criticism  of  major  cases.  Pre- 
requisites: History  226  and  Political  Science  223. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  461:   AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY 

TO   1898. 
(See  History  461.) 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  462:  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY 

SINCE   1898. 
(See  History  462.) 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  481:   EARLY  POLITICAL 

THEORY.  Three  hours. 

A  study  of  political  theory  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Seventeenth 
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Century  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  political  and 
cultural  change.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  writ- 
ings of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Polybius,  Cicero,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thom- 
as Aquinas,  Machiavelli,  and  others.  Prerequisite:   History  113. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  482:  MODERN  POLITICAL 

THEORY.  Three  hours. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  political  theory  from  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  ideologies,  the  impact  of  industrialism,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween totalitarianism  and  democracy.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  writings  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  Bentham,  Mills,  Marx, 
Lenin,  Mussolini  and  others.  Prerequisite:  History  114. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  490  a,  b,  c,  d:   INDEPENDENT 

WORK.  One,  two,  or  three  hours. 

Under  special  conditions,  with  the  consent  of  the  department  and 
the  Academic  Dean,  seniors  in  the  department  may  pursue  an 
approved  course  of  independent  study  in  some  field  of  govern- 
ment or  political  science.  Required  will  be  weekly  reports  to  the 
instructor  and  a  paper  or  papers  embodying  the  results  of  study 
and  an  examination.  Prerequisites:  Political  Science  223,  224. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  499 
SOCIAL  STUDIES. 

(See  History  499a,  b.) 


a,  b:   SEMINAR  IN  THE 


Sociology  And  Social  Work 

MAJOR:  30  hours,  will  include  219. 
MINOR:  18  hours,  will  include  219. 

SOCIOLOGY  200:   INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FIELD 

OF  SOCIAL  WORK.  Three  hours. 

Social  work  in  modern  society,  the  social  services  in  America,  in- 
cluding such  content  as  community,  social  changes,  family,  so- 
cialization, dependency,  poverty,  deprivations,  and  values. 

SOCIOLOGY  201:  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY. 

Three  semester  hours. 
A  study  of  the  school  as  an  institution  that  serves  the  whole  com- 
munity. Community  structure  and  dynamics,  adult  education  and 
the  relation  of  the  school  to  other  community  organizations 
will  be  analyzed. 


SOCIOLOGY  210:  INDEPENDENT  STUDY. 

Independent  work  in  social  welfare. 


Three  hours. 
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SOCIOLOGY  211:  THE  SOUTHERN  APPALACHIAN 

REGION.  Three  hours. 

A  study  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Region,  its  past,  present 
and  future.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  development 
of  its  communities.  The  development  of  its  human  and  natural 
resources  will  be  studied. 

SOCIOLOGY  219:  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY. 

Three  hours. 
An  introductory  course  in  the  principles  of  sociology.  Treats  of 
the  major  social  institutions  and  social  processes. 

SOCIOLOGY  229:  MAN,  WORK,  AND  SOCIETY. 

Three  hours. 
An  analysis  of  the  development  of  capitalism  in  the  west  with 
the  parallel  opening  of  new  work  careers;  emphasis  also  on  work 
organization  in  developing  nations;  discussions  on  poverty  and 
unemployment. 

SOCIOLOGY  260:   REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 

PLANNING.  Three  hours. 

A  study  of  the  philosophy  and  problems  of  Regional  Develop- 
ment and  Planning  programs  in  the  Appalachian  area  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  its  selected  countries  around  the 
world.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  problems  of  the 
participation  of  citizens  in  Regional  Development  and  Planning. 

SOCIOLOGY  320:   SOCIAL  WORK,  SOCIAL  WELFARE, 

CHILD  WELFARE.  Three  hours. 

The  generic  base  of  knowledge  for  this  area  of  social  work  and 
practical  experience  in  child  welfare  services  for  students  pre- 
paring for  a  social  work  career. 

SOCIOLOGY  329:   MARRIAGE  AND  THE  FAMILY. 

Three  hours. 
A  study  of  social  and  psychological  factors  which  contribute  to 
marital  happiness,  emphasis  on  selection  of  mate  and  analysis  of 
problems  which  affect  adjustment  in  marriage. 

SOCIOLOGY  339:   COMMUNITY  FIELD  STUDIES  I. 

Three  hours. 
Field  investigations  of  local  or  regional  communities  —  their  pop- 
ulations, cultural  patterns,  environment  conditions,  and  history 
of  social  change;  emphasis  will  be  on  participant-observer  tech- 
niques and  comparison  of  findings  with  related  studies. 
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SOCIOLOGY  340:   COMMUNITY  FIELD  STUDIES  II. 

Three  hours. 
Advanced  field  investigations  emphasizing  patterns  of  social 
change  and  plans  for  community  development.  Prerequisite:  Com- 
munity Field  Studies  I. 

SOCIOLOGY  350:  CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL 

RESOURCES.  Three  hours. 

(Identical  with  Biology  350) 

Water,  soil,  forest,  grassland,  wildlife,  marine  life,  recreational 
facilities  and  mineral  resources  are  studied  with  reference  to  their 
past  and  present  situations  and  the  needs  of  the  future. 

SOCIOLOGY  399:  SEMINAR  ON  MENTAL  HEALTH 

PROBLEMS.  Three  hours. 

A  study  of  Mental  Health  problems  particularly  as  found  in  the 
Appalachian  area.  Students  will  become  acquainted  with  resources 
available  to  assist  in  helping  with  Mental  Health  problems. 
Considerable  field  work  will  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
course. 

SOCIOLOGY  400:   HUMAN  POPULATIONS:   THEIR 

DYNAMICS  AND  PROBLEMS.  Three  hours. 

A  study  of  population  processes  and  related  factors  —  worldwide 
and  regional,  urban  and  rural.  Population  trends  and  problems 
will  be  examined  in  relation  to  biological,  social,  religious,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  developments  with  which  they  might  be 
correlated. 

SOCIOLOGY  430:   SOCIOLOGY  OF  RELIGION. 

Three  hours. 
(Identical  with  Religion  430) 

Critical  study  of  the  reciprocal  relation  and  culture;  the  functions 
of  religion  in  society;  the  problems  of  the  Church  and  the  State. 

SOCIOLOGY  450:    *  READINGS  IN  SOCIOLOGY. 

One  to  three  hours. 
For  senior  students  who  are  qualified  to  undertake  individual 
readings  in  selected  areas  directed  by  instructor.  Amount  of  credit 
to  be  stated  at  time  of  registration. 

SOCIOLOGY  460:   COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT. 

Three  hours. 
A  study  of  the  techniques  in  methodology,  philosophical  tech- 
niques in  methodology  of  Community  Development  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Development  of  countries. 
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Education 

Admission  to  the  College  does  not  constitute  automatic  admis- 
sion to  teacher  education,  nor  does  admission  to  teacher  educa- 
tion insure  admission  to  student  teaching. 

Admission  to  Teacher  Education: 

1 .  One  semester  of  residence  at  Pikeville  College. 

2.  A  written  application  submitted  during  the  spring  semester 
of  the  sophomore  year. 

3.  A  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.00  based  on  hours  at- 
tempted at  Pikeville  College. 

4.  Satisfactory  recommendations  from  at  least  two  faculty  mem- 
bers who  have  worked  with  the  student  in  class  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Division  Chairman. 

5.  No  student  on  probation,  academic  or  social,  is  eligible  to 
apply. 

Admission  to  Student  Teaching: 

1.  Senior  standing  with  one  semester  of  residence  at  Pikeville 
College. 

2.  A  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.5  in  the  field  in  which 
student  teaching  is  to  be* done. 

3.  Completion  of  all  prerequisites  in  professional  education  and 
major  teaching  field. 

4.  Meets  the  professional  standards  relative  to  speech  and  correct 
use  of  English,  health,  personality  and  other  characteristics  of 
a  good  teacher. 

5.  A  written  application  to  be  submitted  one  semester  before 
student  teaching  is  desired. 

6.  The  student's  application  and  records  will  be  reviewed  or 
the  applicant  is  interviewed  by  the  Education  Committee  be- 
fore admission  is  granted. 

7.  Has  on  file  a  physical  examination  report. 


RECOMMENDED  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM  WITH  PROFESSIONAL  SEMESTER 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Credits 

Art    133    3 

Biology  101  or  104 3 

English    111-112    6 

Social   Studies    6 

Math  110  or  111   3 

Physical   Ed 2 

Religion    113-123     6 

Science   105    3 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Credits 

Literature    3 

Social  Studies 6 

Hygiene     3 

Humanities   6 

Physical   Ed 2 

Math   3 

Science    6 

General  Electives    3 


32 
JUNIOR  YEAR 

Psychology  332   3 

Major  and  Minor  Subjects 

or  Electives    29 


32 


32 
SENIOR  YEAR 

The   Professional   Semester 

Ed.  300  Testing  and  Evaluation  3 

Ed.  433  Principles  and 

Practices  of  Teaching   6 

Ed.  436  Student  Teaching 8 


17 
Major  and  Minor  Subjects 
or  Electives    17 


34 

The  student  must  choose  6  hours  of  mathematics  and  12  hours 
of  science. 

At  least  6  semester  hours  must  be  in  a  laboratory  science. 
Recommended  electives  are  English,  philosophy,  sociology,  psy- 
chology, economics,  political  science,  foreign  language,  science, 
and  mathematics. 

The  Professional  Semester  will  be  offered  as  a  unit  during  each 
senior  semester  and  must  be  taken  as  a  unit.  Normally  a  student 
may  take  no  other  classes  during  his  Professional  Semester. 
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RECOMMENDED  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM  WITH  PROFESSIONAL  SEMESTER 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Credits 

Art    133    3 

Biology   101  or  104    3 

English    111-112    6 

Social  Studies 9 

Humanities     3 

Physical    Ed 2 

Religion   113    3 

Science    105    3 

32 
JUNIOR  YEAR 

Art  324    3 

Ed.  314 3 

Humanities     3 

English  423    3 

Math  300   3 

Music   325-26    4 

Psychology  332   3 

Science  390    3 

Science  Elective     33 

General    Elective     6 


34 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Credits 

Ed.   200    2 

Literature    3 

Humanities     3 

Social  Studies 9 

Hygiene     3 

Math  110  or  111    3 

Physical  Ed    2 

Psychology  221    3 

Religion    123    3 

Science    3 


SENIOR  YEAR 

The  Professional   Semester 
Ed.  425  Student  Teaching   . 
Ed.  426  Teaching  Reading 
Ed.  430  Principles  and 
Practices  of  Teaching   .  .  . 
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General  electives  to  satisfy 
degree  requirements. 
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The  student  must  choose  6  hours  of  mathematics  and  12  hours 
of  science. 

At  least  6  hours  must  be  in  a  laboratory  science. 

The  Professional  Semester  will  be  offered  as  a  unit  during  each 
senior  semester  and  must  be  taken  as  a  unit.  Normally  a  student 
may  take  no  other  classes  during  his  Professional  Semester. 

Teachers  Courses 

The  following  curricula  outline  four  years  of  work  leading  to 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  certification  by  the  Kentucky  State 
Board  of  Education.  Minor  variations  in  curriculum  wilLbe  made 
by  the  Teacher  Education  Committee  for  those  students  from 
out^o^sTaTe^who^are  seeking  to  meet  the  reajnr^ments  of  their 
6wn~sT^^ 

nient  of  the  college,  or  from  another  college,  into  the  Education 
Department,  must  have  a  standing  of  2.00  and  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Teacher  Education  Committee,      /k  y>  r      fHkt 

EDUCATION  200TTJOTRODUCTION  TO  ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION.  Two  hours. 

Focus  is  on  the  objectives  of  the  modern  elementary  school,  its 
curriculum,  the  work  of  the  teacher,  the  demands  made  upon 
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him  and  the  personal  qualities  and  training  one  should  have  to 
be  successful.  Students  will  spend  at  least  one-half  of  the  se- 
mester working  as  teacher  aides  in  an  elementary  school.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  course,  students  who  wish  to  go  further  in 
teaching  education  must  file  formal  application  for  admission  to 
the  program  in  elementary  education.  (Sophomore  Year) 

EDUCATION  300:  PSYCHOLOGICAL  AND 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  AND  EVALUATION. 

Three  hours. 
A  study  is  made  of  the  methods  of  measuring  the  abilities,  in- 
terests, and  the  achievements  of  school  children.  The  students 
will  construct  and  administer  tests  and  inventories.  Elemen- 
tary statistical  methods  and  the  interpretation  of  test  results  as  a 
basis  of  educational  diagnosis  and  of  remedial  teaching  or  cur- 
ricula revision  will  be  studied.  Required  of  secondary  education 
majors  included  in  the  Professional  Semester. 

EDUCATION  314:  THE  TEACHING  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

Three  hours. 
This  course  deals  with  the  essentials  of  mathematics  together 
with  a  careful  study  of  the  best  methods  of  presenting  modern 
mathematics  to  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  1 10  or  111. 

EDUCATION  322:  EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA.  Three  hours. 
Theory  relative  to  the  best  practices  and  techniques  in  educa- 
tional media  will  be  stressed.  Students  will  be  taught  how  to  oper- 
ate equipment  and  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  films,  filmstrips, 
slides,  tape  and  recordings,  transparencies  and  programmed 
instruction. 


EDUCATION  425:   DIRECTED  TEACHING  IN 

ELEMENTARY  GRADES.  Eight  hours. 

Students  will  be  introduced  into  all  responsibilities  of  the  regular 
teacher  in  the  elementary  grades,  and  will  gradually  assume  all 
classroom  responsibilities.  Their  independent  teaching  is  under 
careful  and  systematic  supervision  and  guidance  of  faculty  mem- 
bers. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  daily  planning  and  preparation, 
and  upon  regular  conferences  with  supervisors,  as  well  as  upon 
developing  skills  and  techniques  desirable  for  good  class  proce- 
dures, and  for  good  relations  with  students,  parents  and  com- 
munity. Students  participate  in  fcQmlTvisltgft  field  trips,  extracur- 
ricular activities,  community  programs,  and  all  procedures  of 
school  administration.  Students  teach  and  observe  full  day,  five 
days  a  week,  for  u&mmmks.  Prerequisites:  94  semester  hours  of 
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college  work,  Psychology  332,  Education  200,  standing  of  2.5  or 
above  and  approval  of  the  Teacher  Education  Committee.  Ap- 
plication must  be  made  at  least  one  semester  before  student  teach- 
ing is  begun.  Fee  $50.00. 

EDUCATION  425a:   STUDENT  TEACHING  WORKSHOP 

IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  Six  or  eight  hours. 
A  student  may  take  a  workshop  in  lieu  of  student  teaching  after 
the  prerequisites  to  student  teaching  have  been  met  and  provided 
there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  student  has  had  two  or 
more  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  on  a  legal  certifi- 
cate. (Offered  in  summers  only).  Fee  $50.00. 

EDUCATION  426:   THE  TEACHING  OF  READING. 

Three  hours. 
The  course  is  included  in  the  Professional  Semester  and  approval 
of  the  Education  Committee  must  be  granted  before  enrolling. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  modern  methods  and  materials  for 
teaching  reading  in  the  elementary  school. 

EDUCATION  430:   PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF 
TEACHING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

Six  hours. 
A  study  of  classroom  and  school  organization;  teaching-learning 
processes;  planning  teaching  units;  recognition  of  pupil  differ- 
ences; testing  and  evaluation;  and  using  audio-visual  aids,  and 
other  resources  in  providing  suitable  learning  experiences  for 
children.  The  course  is  included  in  the  Professional  Semester  and 
approval  of  the  Education  Committee  must  be  granted  before 
enrolling. 

EDUCATION  433:   PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF 

TEACHING.  Six  hours. 

This  course  acquaints  the  students  with  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  secondary  schools.  Consideration  is  given  to  class- 
room management,  curriculum  materials,  teaching  techniques, 
and  the  role  of  the  secondary  school  in  society.  Included  in  the 
Professional  Semester  and  approval  of  the  Education  Committee 
must  be  granted  before  enrolling. 

EDUCATION  435:   THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH. 

Three  hours. 
The  course  is  designed  to  help  students  enjoy  and  appreciate  the 
best  in  literature  and  to  know  and  use  English  effectively  in  the 
various  forms  of  composition.  Required  of  all  English  majors 
planning  to  teach. 
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EDUCATION  436:  DIRECTED  TEACHING  IN 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL.  Eight  hours. 

Teaching  in  off-campus  schools  under  careful  supervision.  Daily 
conferences  to  be  held  with  the  supervisors  and  student  teachers, 
and  _a  group  conference  to  be  held  once  each  week  with  the 
coordinator  of  student  teachers.  Students  teach  and  observe  for 
full  day,  five  days  a  week,  for  m&&mmks.  Prerequisites:  94  se- 
mester hours  of  college  work,  Psychology  332,  standing  of  2.0  or 
above  in  all  work  completed  at  the  time  student  teaching  begins, 
standing  of  2.5  on  all  work  completed  in  the  field  in  which  teach- 
ing is  to  be  done.  Fee:  $50.00. 

Special  Education 

MINOR  in  Mental  Retardation  (Educable):  18  hours  will  in- 
clude Education  325,  326,  465  plus  nine  hours  electives  in  men- 
tal retardation. 

MINOR  in  Mental  Retardation  (Trainable):  18  hours  will  in- 
clude Education  325,  326,  461  plus  nine  hours  electives  in  mental 
retardation. 

TEACHING  MINOR  in  Mental  Retardation  will  include  eight 
semester  hours  of  Directed  Teaching,  four  of  which  must  be  in 
teaching  of  the  educable  mental  retarded  or  the  trainable  mental 
retarded  and  four  in  a  regular  classroom  situation. 

EDUCATION  323:  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  FOR  THE 

MENTALLY  RETARDED.  Three  hours. 

Designed  to  give  the  special  class  teacher  an  understanding  of 
teaching  methods  involved  in,  and  construction  of,  art  activities 
which  would  enrich  the  classroom  program.  The  habilitative  re- 
lationship of  these  activities  will  be  stressed. 

EDUCATION  324:   INSTRUCTIONAL  AIDS  FOR  THE 

MENTALLY  RETARDED.  Three  hours. 

Manufacture,  adaptation,  implementation,  and  revision  of  instruc- 
tional materials  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

EDUCATION  325:   INTRODUCTION  TO  MENTAL 

RETARDATION.  Three  hours. 

A  survey  course  looking  at  the  definition,  incidence,  prevalence, 
location,  placement,  treatment,  and  habilitation  of  the  mentally 
retarded. 

EDUCATION  326:   PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILD.  Three  hours. 

A   course   designed   to   introduce   the   student   to   the   "atypical 
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child."  The  course  will  consider  the  literature  in  the  field  as  well 
as  considering  the  current  practices  and  procedures  now  being 
employed  in  dealing  with  these  children.  The  course  will  be 
concerned  with  the  behavior  of  these  children  and  the  implica- 
tion of  this  behavior  for  classroom  modifications. 

EDUCATION  461:  TRAINABLE.  Three  hours. 

A  survey  course  looking  at  the  definition,  incidence,  prevalence, 
location,  placement,  treatment,  and  habilitation  of  the  Trainable 
Mentally  Retarded. 

EDUCATION  465:  LANGUAGE  ARTS  FOR  THE 

MENTALLY  RETARDED.  Three  hours. 

Lecture  and  practicum  in  language  arts  revolving  around  the  per- 
sistent life  problems  as  they  relate  to  educable  and  trainable 
retardates.  Prerequisite  325. 

EDUCATION  466:   SOCIAL  STUDIES  FOR  THE 

MENTALLY  RETARDED.  Three  hours. 

Lecture  and  practicum  revolving  around  the  persistent  life  prob- 
lems in  the  social  studies  area  as  they  relate  to  educable  and 
trainable  retardates.  Prerequisite  325. 

EDUCATION  467:  ARITHMETIC  FOR  THE 

MENTALLY  RETARDED.  Three  hours. 

Lecture  and  practicum  in  arithmetic  revolving  around  the  per- 
sistent life  problems  as  they  relate  to  educable  and  trainable 
retardates.  Prerequisite  325. 

EDUCATION  470:   INDEPENDENT  WORK  IN 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION.  One  to  three  hours. 

An  independent  work  course  for  students  who  have  a  minimum 
of  eighteen  hours  in  education,  nine  of  which  must  be  in  Special 
Education. 

EDUCATION  471:   RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION.  One  to  three  hours. 

An  independent  research  course.  Instructor  sets  up  individual  re- 
search projects  specifically  designed  for  a  special  need.  Prerequi- 
site: Eighteen  hours  of  education,  nine  of  which  must  be  in  Spe- 
cial Education. 

Psychology 

MINOR:  18  hours  will  include  221,  222,  300.  The  remaining 
courses  shall  be  elected  by  the  student  with  the  advice  and  ap- 
proval of  the  head  of  this  department.  They  shall  bear  a  func- 
tional relationship  to  the  future  educational  and  vocational  plans 
of  the  student. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  221:   GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Three  hours. 
A  study  of  the  foundations  of  animal  and  human  behavior.  The 
significance  of  heredity,  of  growth  and  maturation,  and  of  en- 
vironmental influences  in  the  development  of  abilities  and  of 
behavior.  The  nature  and  variability  of  human  capacities  and 
methods  for  their  measurement.  The  nature  of  the  various  types 
of  learning.  The  nature  of  emotions,  their  effects  and  their  control. 

PSYCHOLOGY  222:   APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Three  hours. 
A  continuation  of  Psychology  221  with  emphasis  upon  the  appli- 
cations of  psychological  knowledge  and  methods  to  the  problem 
of  business,  law,  medicine,  journalism,  politics,  religions,  and 
other  areas  of  human  activity.  Prerequisite :  Psychology  22 1 . 

PSYCHOLOGY  300:   PSYCHOLOGICAL  AND 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  AND  EVALUATION. 

Three  hours. 
Same  as  Education  300. 

PSYCHOLOGY  320:  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Three  hours. 
Human  behavior  viewed  as  interaction  of  the  individual  and  his 
socio-cultural  environment.  Typical  of  the  cultural  groups  con- 
sidered are  the  family  in  its  various  forms,  the  school,  the 
church,  the  political  party,  the  lodge  or  service  club,  the  sports 
crowd,  the  mob  or  riot,  the  military  unit.  Prerequisites:  Psy- 
chology 221  and  Sociology  219. 

PSYCHOLOGY  324:   MENTAL  HYGIENE.  Three  hours. 

Brief  history  of  the  mental  hygiene  movement.  The  causes,  na- 
ture, treatment,  and  prevention  of  the  major  neuroses  and  psy- 
choses. The  positive  factors  associated  with  the  development  of  a 
normal,  healthy,  happy,  and  well  functioning  personality.  Pre- 
requisite: Psychology  221. 

PSYCHOLOGY  332:  HUMAN  GROWTH  AND 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Three  hours. 

Physical,  social,  emotional,  and  intellectual  growth  and  matura- 
tion from  childhood  through  adolescence.  The  meaning  of  the 
above  in  relation  to  the  education  of  children  and  youths.  Types 
of  learning  and  their  characteristics  as  well  as  factors  condition- 
ing learning.  Transfer  of  training.  Case  studies  of  typical  and 
atypical  children. 

PSYCHOLOGY  400:  SEMINAR  IN  PSYCHOLOGY. 

One  to  three  hours. 
Independent  investigation  in  selected  fields  of  psychology.  Re- 
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ports  and  conferences  based  upon  these  studies.  Open  to  quali- 
fied students  who  are  taking  a  minor  in  psychology  upon  consent 
of  the  instructor.  Senior  year. 

PSYCHOLOGY  412:   PSYCHOLOGY  OF  RELIGION. 

Three  hours. 
(See  Religion  412.) 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

The  Athletic  Director  in  co-operation  with  Academic  Affairs' 
Committee  of  Pikeville  College  has  as  his  primary  function  the 
operation  and  control  of  a  well-balanced  athletic  program. 

Pikeville  College  maintains  intercollegiate  athletic  competition 
in  basketball,  baseball,  bowling,  golf,  tennis,  and  track.  The  pro- 
gram is  so  arranged  as  to  allow  participation  in  more  than  one 
varsity  sport  and  further  affords  the  athlete  four  years  of  varsity 
competition. 

The  "Bears"  are  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letic Conference  and  always  rank  well  above  average  with  teams 
of  other  colleges  of  commensurate  size  and  type. 

The  College  firmly  believes  in  the  training  of  the  body  as  well  as 
the  mind  and  therefore  makes  appropriate  provisions  for  the 
physical  development  of  its  students.  To  this  end  intramural 
sports  along  competitive  lines  are  employed  for  both  male  and 
female  students.  This  program,  which  covers  touch  football,  vol- 
leyball, basketball,  and  softball,  is  so  scheduled  that  students 
may  participate  in  each  of  the  four.  Also  available  to  the  student 
body  are  weight-lifting,  badminton,  tennis,  golf,  boxing,  and 
wrestling. 

All  students  are  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the  program  of  intra- 
mural athletics  which  is  sponsored  annually  by  the  Physical  Ed- 
ucation Department.  Teams  are  organized  to  accommodate  all 
who  want  to  participate  in  the  popular  sports  such  as  softball, 
basketball,  volleyball,  tennis,  touch  football,  and  individual 
sports. 

Two  years  of  Physical  Education  are  required  of  all  students. 
This  credit  may  be  earned  in  courses  110,  111,  210,  211.  The 
objectives  of  the  Physical  Education  program  are  as  follows: 
(1)  Physical  Fitness,  (2)  Adult  Recreation,  (3)  Sportsmanship, 
and  (4)  Safety  Skills. 

A  fee  of  $1.00  per  semester  is  levied  to  cover  supplies. 

major   in   Health   and   Physical   Education:    32   hours   will   in- 
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elude  110,  111,  210,  211,  311,  318,  323,  360,  410,  411,  425, 
450,  Bio.  335. 

MINOR  in  Physical  Education:  23  hours  will  include  110,  310, 
323,  360,  211,  411,  425,  450,  Bio.  335. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  110:   RHYTHMS.  One  hour. 

(Men  and  Women) 

Basic  skill  in  folk,  social,  and  square  dance  with  stress  on  their 
carry-over  value  into  adult  life. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  lllw:  PHYSICAL 

CONDITIONING.  One  hour. 

A  progressive  physical  conditioning  program  including  calisthenics 
and  moving  gymnastics  and  their  relationship  to  health. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  111m:   PHYSICAL 

CONDITIONING.  One  hour. 

A  progressive  physical  conditioning  program  including  calisthen- 
ics, lifts,  and  carries,  individual  combatives,  and  moving  gym- 
nastics and  their  relationship  to  health. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  210w:  TUMBLING.  One  hour. 
Body  balance  activities  including  tumbling,  pyramids,  and  tram- 
poline with  emphasis  on  safety  skills. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  210m:   TUMBLING  AND 
WRESTLING. 

Body  balance  activities  including  tumbling  and  wrestling  with  em- 
phasis on  safety  skills. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  21  lw:   ADULT  RECREATIVE 

SKILLS. 
Rules  and  participation  in  bandminton,  tennis,  archery,  and  bowl- 
ing with  emphasis  on  carry-over  value  into  adult  life. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  211m:   ADULT  RECREATIVE 

SKILLS.  One  hour. 

Rules  and  participation  in  tennis,  paddle  tennis,  badminton, 
archery,  and  bowling  with  emphasis  on  carry-over  value  into 
adult  life. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  212w:  MODERN  DANCE. 

One  hour. 

A  program  teaching  skills,  choreography  techniques,  composition, 
and  music  selection  in  modern  dance. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  213:  TEAM  SPORTS. 

(Men  and  Women) 
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Development  of  basic  skills  and  active  participation  in  basketball, 
volleyball,  field  hockey,  soccer,  touch  football,  and  softball. 

HEALTH  216:   PERSONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 

HEALTH.  Three  hours. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  principles  of  health  and  hygiene:  pre- 
vention and  care  of  communicable  disease. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  223:   MEDICAL  SELF  HELP. 

Two  hours. 
A  modern  up-to-date  first  aid  course  including  treatment  of 
wounds  and  injuries,  artificial  respiration,  civil  defense,  and  fall- 
out shelters. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  300:   RECREATIONAL 

LEADERSHIP.  Three  hours. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  basic  fundamentals  of  organization 
of  recreation  for  school,  home  and  community. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  310:   RHYTHMS. 
(Men  and  Women)  Two  hours — Lab.  two  hours. 

Prerequisite  110.  Basic  skills  and  techniques,  in  rhythms  with 
emphasis  on  teaching  materials,  class  organization,  rules,  skills, 
and  techniques  and  how  the  program  contributes  to  health. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  311:   PHYSICAL 
CONDITIONING.   (Men  and  Women). 

Two  hours — Lab.  two  hours. 
A  progressive  physical  conditioning  program  including  calisthen- 
ics, lifts  and  carries,  and  individual  combatives  with  emphasis 
on  teaching  materials,  class  organization,  rules,  skills,  and  tech- 
niques and  how  the  program  contributes  to  health. 

HEALTH  318:  SCHOOL  HEALTH  EDUCATION. 

Three  hours. 
This  course,  primarily  for  teachers,  is  designed  to  cover  various 
aspects  of  health  —  physical,  mental,  social,  and  moral:  correlat- 
ing health  with  the  entire  school  program.  It  is  primarily  for 
training  of  school  personnel,  but  the  principles  carry  over  into 
personal,  community,  and  family  life. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  322m:   OFFICIATING  AND 

RULES  OF  GAMES.  Two  hours. 

Interpretation  of  rules  for  basketball,  football,  and  baseball: 
practice  of  officiating  in  intramural  sports.  State  Official's  regis- 
tration examination  may  be  taken. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  323:   MATERIALS  AND 

METHODS  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.     Three  hours. 
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A  study  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  materials  for  teach- 
ing health  and  physical  education  and  the  correlation  of  the  ma- 
terials with  adequate  methods  to  obtain  the  immediate  objec- 
tives. Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

BIOLOGY  335:   HUMAN  ANATOMY  AND 

PHYSIOLOGY.  Three  hours. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  structures  of  the  various  human  or- 
gan systems  integrated  with  the  physiological  function  of  these 
systems.  Three  hours  of  Laboratory  each  week.  Fee  $5.00. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  340:  CORRECTIVES.  Two  hours. 
Planning  of  physical  activity  programs  for  the  atypical  child  at 
the  elementary  and  high  school  levels  along  with  a  study  of 
causes,  preventions,  and  treatments  for  physical  injuries  occur- 
ring in  the  physical  education  and  athletic  programs.  Prerequi- 
site: Health  216,  Physical  Education  223  and  Junior  standing. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  360:   THE  TEACHING  OF 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  DUAL  SPORTS.  Two  hours. 

Methods  and  techniques  of  teaching  golf,  shuffleboard,  horse- 
shoes, bowling,  tennis,  track,  archery,  and  ping-pong  with  em- 
phasis on  teaching  materials,  class  organization,  rules,  and  tech- 
niques, and  the  sports'  contribution  to  health.  Prerequisites:  Jun- 
ior standing  and  Physical  Education  211. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  410w:   TUMBLING. 

Two  hours — Lab.  two  hours. 
Prerequisite  210.  Body  balance  activities  including  tumbling, 
pyramids,  and  trampoline,  with  emphasis  on  teaching  materials, 
class  organization,  rules,  techniques,  and  how  the  program  con- 
tributes to  health. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  410m:   TUMBLING  AND 

WRESTLING.  Two  hours — Lab.  two  hours. 

Body  balance  activities  including  tumbling  and  wrestling  with 
emphasis  on  teaching  materials,  class  organization,  rules,  skills, 
techniques,  and  how  the  program  contributes  to  health. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  41  lw:  ADULT  RECREATIVE 

SKILLS.  Two  hours — Lab.  two  hours 

Prerequisite  211.  Rules  and  participation  in  badminton,  tennis, 
archery,  and  bowling  with  emphasis  on  teaching  materials, 
class  organization,  rules,  skills,  techniques,  and  how  the  program 
contributes  to  health. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  411m:  ADULT  RECREATIVE 
SKILLS.  Two  hours — Lab.  two  hours. 
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Prerequisite  211.  Rules  and  participation  in  tennis,  paddle  ten- 
nis, badminton,  archery,  bowling,  with  emphasis  on  teaching  ma- 
terials, class  organization,  rules,  skills,  and  techniques,  and  how 
the  program  contributes  to  health. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  425:   ORGANIZATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  HEALTH  AND 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  Three  hours. 

Practical  approach  to  the  basic  problems  arising  in  health  and 
physical  education;  analysis  of  duties  of  physical  educators  and 
athletic  coaches;  relationship  with  general  education,  aims  and  ob- 
jectives, school  health  education,  budget,  making  and  finance  and 
care  of  equipment,  publicity,  tests  and  measurements.  Prerequi- 
site: Physical  Education  323. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  450:   CURRICULUM  IN 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  Three  hours. 
A  study  of  curriculum  from  the  first  grade  through  high  school. 
Given  to  a  flexible  program  that  may  be  adapted  for  county, 
city  or  state  schools.  Prerequisites:  Physical  Education  323  or 
360. 


DIVISION  OF  HUMANITIES 
AND  RELIGION 

English 

LIBERAL  ARTS  MAJOR:  30  hours  (excluding  111,  112)  will 
include  two  survey,  two  type,  and  two  period  courses.  Satis- 
fying the  foreign  language  requirement  is  strongly  recommended. 

TEACHING  MAJOR  IN  ENGLISH:  30  hours  (excluding  111, 
112)  will  include  English  319,  two  survey,  two  type,  two  period, 
and  at  least  two  speech  and  drama  courses.  A  related  minor  in 
Speech  and  Drama  is  recommended. 

MINOR:  24  hours  (excluding  111,  112)  should  be  drawn  from 
one  of  the  majors  above  to  fill  a  liberal  arts  or  a  teaching  need. 

ENGLISH  111:  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  I.  Three  hours. 
The  fundamentals  of  good  writing  are  studied,  with  the  primary 
emphasis  on  composition.  Attention  is  given  to  more  effective 
oral  communication,  reading,  listening,  and  thinking. 

ENGLISH  112:  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  II.  Three  hours. 
The  practice  in  composition  will  be  continued,  even  though  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  reading  and  analyzing  literature.  Each  student 
is  expected  to  prepare  a  library  paper. 

ENGLISH  201:  CREATIVE  WRITING.  Three  hours. 

The  course  is  designed  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  who  want 
to  develop  their  talent  in  factual  or  imaginative  writing  in  the 
essay,  story,  play,  poetry.  It  (or  equivalent)  is  prerequisite  to 
the  Writing  Workshop. 

ENGLISH  210:  JOURNALISTIC  WRITING.  Three  hours. 
Offering  basic  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  news  gathering 
and  reporting,  the  course  emphasizes  journalistic  style  and  prac- 
tice in  writing  features,  editorials,  and  interviews.  Members 
of  the  class  are  expected  to  earn  part  of  their  credit  by  working 
for  one  of  the  college  publications.  Prerequisite:  112  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

ENGLISH  221:  THE  ART  OF  POETRY. 
ENGLISH  222:  THE  ART  OF  FICTION  AND  DRAMA. 

Three  hours  each. 
Designed  primarily  as  an  introduction  to  literature,  English  221 
and  222  are  especially  useful  for  the  non-English  major  desiring 
some  general  knowledge  of  literature,  and  for  the  English  major 
who  wants  introductory  material.  A  variety  of  American  and 
British  poetry,  fiction,  and  drama  will  be  read  (as  well  as  basic 
literary  criticism)  to  determine  the  nature  of  these  literary  types. 
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ENGLISH  227:   MYTHOLOGY,  EPIC,  AND  FOLKLORE. 

Three  hours. 
The  myths,  epics,  and  legends  of  Greece,  Scandinavia,  and  Me- 
dieval Europe  are  considered,  plus  an  introduction  to  ballad  and 
folktale  collections  from  Chaucer  to  the  present.  An  emphasis 
is  on  the  use  of  folklore  in  literature,  art,  music. 

ENGLISH  311:   MAJOR  BRITISH  AUTHORS  I. 

Three  hours. 
English  literature  from  Beowulf  through  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury is  studied.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare  Donne,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  and  Johnson. 
Critical  papers  are  required. 

ENGLISH  312:   MAJOR  BRITISH  AUTHORS  II. 

Three  hours. 
The  English  literary  survey  is  continued  from  the  Romantics  to 
the  present.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Hardy,  Yeats,  and 
Joyce.  Critical  papers  are  required. 

ENGLISH  319:   LANGUAGE  AND  LINGUISTICS. 

Three  hours. 
More  than  a  history  of  English,  this  is  a  study  of  our  language 
from  Anglo-Saxon  to  Modern  British  and  American,  with  atten- 
tion given  to  the  evolution  of  vocabulary,  syntax,  inflections,  as 
well  as  an  introduction  to  present  linguistic  trends.  It  is  required 
of  English  majors  and  minors  who  plan  to  teach  in  Kentucky. 

ENGLISH  326:  MODERN  POETRY.  Three  hours. 

The  background  figures  of  modern  poetry,  such  as  Whitman  and 
Hopkins,  are  reviewed  for  better  understanding  of  readings  in 
representative  poets  such  as  Dickinson,  Eliot,  Pound,  Frost,  and 
others,  to  the  present. 

ENGLISH  327:  MODERN  FICTION.  Three  hours. 

The  course  is  designed  to  offer  students  selected  readings  in  the 
novels  and  short  stories  of  the  twentieth  century,  with  emphasis 
on  contemporary  authors  and  works. 

ENGLISH  328,  329:   THE  BRITISH  NOVEL. 

Three  hours  each. 
Beginning  with  the  novels  of  the  18th  century,  the  course  sam- 
ples the  various  fiction  writers  to  the  present.  Though  not  neces- 
sarily chronological,  the  readings  will  include  a  selection  of  nov- 
els from  the  whole  tradition  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 
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ENGLISH  331,  332:   AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

Three  hours  each. 
Varying  from  the  survey,  the  course  is  an  analysis  of  the  primary 
images  of  American  experience  as  seen  in  the  literary  types,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  major  writers  of  each  period,  from  the 
Puritans  to  the  present.  It  is  recommended  for  English  teaching 
majors  and  minors. 

ENGLISH  333,  334:   AMERICAN  FICTION 

Three  hours  each. 
The  rise  of  the  American  novel  is  surveyed,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  the  development  of  the  form.  The  first  semester  deals 
primarily  with  Cooper,  Melville,  Hawthorne,  and  the  second  se- 
mester concentrates  on  impressionism  and  realism  from  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  the  present. 

ENGLISH  335:  AMERICAN  POETRY.  Three  hours. 

More  than  a  review  of  the  national  poetry,  the  course  concentrates 
on  major  authors  and  traditions  from  Poe  to  the  present. 

ENGLISH  400:   INDEPENDENT  STUDY. 

One  to  three  hours. 
A  major  in  the  department  of  English  or  a  specially  qualified 
student  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  department  and  of  the 
Academic  Dean,  pursue  an  approved  course  of  reading  in  a 
particular  field  of  literature  or  undertake  a  project  in  creative 
writing.  Frequent  conferences  with  the  instructor  in  charge,  a 
paper  or  papers  showing  the  results  of  the  study,  and  an  exami- 
nation are  required. 

ENGLISH  401:   WRITING  WORKSHOP.  Three  hours. 

Providing  time  for  continuing  creative  writing,  the  course  empha- 
sizes more  proficient  writing  of  articles  and  research  papers  and 
more  sustained  imaginative  writing  in  fiction,  drama,  and  poetry. 
English  201  (or  a  review  and  acceptance  of  previous  writing  by 
the  instructor)  is  prerequisite. 

ENGLISH  411:  APPALACHIAN  FOLKLORE.  Three  hours. 
A  study  of  the  cultural  life  and  institutions  of  the  Southern 
Mountain  people  furnishes  background  review  for  understanding 
their  culture,  handicrafts,  traditions,  and  oral  literature.  Field 
studies,  research,  and  folklore  collections  are  features  of  the 
course. 

ENGLISH  419:  THE  RENAISSANCE.  Three  hours. 

Beginning  in-depth  studies  of  English  literary  periods,  419  is  an 
analysis  of  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies with  attention  to  all  genres.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to 
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Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  and  Jonson  in  the  drama  and  to  Sidney, 
Spenser,  Donne,  and  Milton  in  poetry. 

ENGLISH  420:   RESTORATION  AND  18TH  CENTURY. 

Three  hours. 
The  major  literature  of  the  Neo-Classical  Age  in  the  genres  of 
poetry,  prose,  and  drama  is  considered.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  beginnings  of  romanticism.  Major  writers  include  Blake, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Johnson,  and  Boswell. 

ENGLISH  421:  ROMANTIC  PERIOD.  Three  hours. 

Romanticism  as  it  appears  in  the  major  writings  of  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  is  defined  and  analyzed. 

ENGLISH  422:  VICTORIAN  PERIOD.  Three  hours. 

The  Victorian  Age,  with  its  special  problems  for  the  student,  is 
examined  through  a  study  of  the  major  writers  of  the  period: 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Hopkins,  and  Hardy. 

ENGLISH  423:  CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.  Three  hours. 
This  course  for  prospective  teachers  surveys  picture  books,  fic- 
tion, biography,  myths,  and  folktales  particularly  suited  to  pupils 
of  the  elementary  grades  and  junior  high  school.  Collateral  read- 
ings constitute  a  portion  of  the  course  of  study. 

ENGLISH  425:   SHAKESPEAREAN  COMEDIES. 

425-A  and  425-B  2  semester  course. 

Three  hours. 
The  comedies  of  Shakespeare  are  studied.  Some  time  is  given 
to  the  development  of  the  English  comedy  up  to  Shakespeare. 

ENGLISH  426:   SHAKESPEAREAN  TRAGEDIES. 

Three  hours. 
A  general  survey  of  the  development  of  English  tragedy  up  to 
the  Renaissance  precedes  the  study  and  analysis  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedies. 


Speech  and  Drama 

MINOR  IN  SPEECH  AND  DRAMA:  24  hours  (no  fewer  than 
six  hours  in  each  field) : 

With  an  emphasis  in  Speech:  225  or  226,  301,  320,  321,  6 
hours  of  Independent  Study  in  Speech,  and  6  hours  from  the 
Drama  offerings. 

With  an  emphasis  in  Drama:  211,  212,  225  or  226,  235,  6  hours 
of  Independent  Study  in  Drama,  and  6  hours  from  offerings  in 
Speech. 

NOTES: 

Independent  Studies  should  be  taken  by  Juniors  or  Seniors,  after 
reasonable  prior  experience. 

Courses  numbered  225  or  226,  211,  212,  235,  321  may  be 
taken  for  English  credit. 

Speech  and  Drama  minors  should  participate  in  a  reasonable 
number  of  productions  during  their  college  career. 
These  courses  are  not  to  be  closed  to  students  from  other  de- 
partments. 

DRAMA  211:  HISTORY  OF  DRAMA  I.  Three  hours. 

The  Drama  from  classical  Greek  to  pre-Ibsen. 

DRAMA  212   (Formerly  English  334):  HISTORY  OF 

DRAMA  II.  Three  hours. 

The  Drama  from  Ibsen  to  contemporary. 

SPEECH  225   (Formery  English  225) :  BASIC  SPEECH  I. 

Three  hours. 
Remedial:  for  those  with  difficulty  in  standard  speech  situations, 
or  for  those  who  need  speech  in  connection  with  a  teaching 
curriculum. 

SPEECH  226:  SPEECH  II.  Three  hours. 

The  fundamentals  are  more  fully  studied  and  practiced.  Pre- 
requisite: Speech  I  or  permission.  Primarily  intended  for  drama- 
speech  minors. 

DRAMA  235   (Formerly  English  335):  INTRODUCTION 

TO  DRAMATIC  TECHNIQUES.  Three  hours. 

A  survey  of  techniques  of  staging,  lighting,  and  directing.  Lab- 
oratory experiences  with  current  productions. 

SPEECH  301:   RADIO  AND  TELEVISION.  Three  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Speech  II  or  permission.  The  history  and  tech- 
niques of  broadcasting.  Laboratory. 
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DRAMA  302:  TECHNIQUES  OF  ACTING.  Three  hours. 
Discussion  and  class  exercises.  Students  must  audition  for  current 
dramatic  presentations. 

DRAMA  313:  STAGECRAFT.  Three  hours. 

The  problems  of  the  stage,  costume,  props  are  analyzed.  Labora- 
tory. Prerequisite:  Drama  235. 

SPEECH  320  (Formerly  English  320):   INTERPRETATIVE 

READING.  Three  hours. 

Techniques  of  platform  reading  and  story-telling.  Prerequisite: 
Speech  226  and  permission. 

SPEECH  321    (Formerly  English  321):   DISCUSSION 

AND  DEBATE.  Three  hours. 

Techniques  of  argumentation  and  discussion. 

DRAMA  400:  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  DRAMA. 

Three  hours. 
All  drama  minors  are  required  to  take  6  hours  of  independent 
study.  These  hours  may  be  in  technical  theatre  (directing,  stage- 
craft, lighting,  costume,  stage  design,  etc.)  or  in  acting.  Must 
be  arranged  with  instructor  prior  to  applicable  semester.  May  be 
repeated. 

SPEECH  400:   INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  SPEECH. 

Three  hours. 
Six  hours  are  required  in  a  speech  minor.  May  be  repeated. 
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Art 

ARTS  MINOR:  24  hours,  will  include  125,  133,  and  choice  of 
331  or  332. 

ART  EDUCATION  MINOR:  24  hours,  will  include  125,  133; 
choice  of  324  (Elementary)  or  325  (Secondary);  choice  of  331 

or  332. 

ART  125:  BASIC  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN.  Two  hours. 
Introductory  contact  with  composition,  with  basic  knowledge  and 
skills  in  drawing  and  painting.  Pencil,  ink,  pastel.  Fee:  $1.00. 

ART  129:  DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION.  Three  hours. 
Technical  skill  and  creative  ability  in  the  use  of  pencil,  water 
color,  pastel,  tempera,  oil;  composition  taken  from  nature  and 
imagination.  Prerequisite:  Art  125.  Fee:  $1.00. 

ART  133:  APPRECIATION  OF  ART.  Three  hours. 

Lecture  on  appreciation  of  art.  The  origins  of  art  from  the  pre- 
historic times  to  the  modern  schools.  Short  biographies  of  the 
artists  together  with  an  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces.  Study 
of  famous  sculptures  and  different  styles  of  architecture.  Fee: 
$1.00. 

ART  200:  BEGINNING  CERAMICS  I.  Two  hours. 

Introduction  to  pottery  making,  including  various  handbuilt 
methods,  the  potter's  wheel,  and  glazing.  Fee  $12.50. 


ART  201:   BEGINNING  CERAMICS  II. 

Continuation  of  Art  200.  Fee  $12.50. 


Two  hours. 


ART  202:   BEGINNING  WEAVING  I.  Two  hours. 

Introduction  to  handweaving  techniques,  including  fabric  design, 
loom  setup,  and  weaving  on  the  four-harness  floor  loom. 

ART  203:   BEGINNING  WEAVING  II.  Two  hours. 

Continuation  of  Art  202. 

ART  301:  INTERMEDIATE  CERAMICS  I.  Two  hours. 

Continuation  of  Art  201.  Fee  $12.50. 

ART  302:  INTERMEDIATE  CERAMICS  II.  Two  hours. 

Continuation  of  Art  301.  Fee  $12.50. 

ART  303:   INTERMEDIATE  WEAVING  I.  Two  hours. 

Continuation  of  Art  203. 

ART  304:   INTERMEDIATE  WEAVING  II.  Two  hours. 

Continuation  of  Art  303. 
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ART  310:   ADVANCED  CERAMICS  I.  Two  hours. 

Beginning  of  specialization  in  area  of  choice.  Fee  $12.50. 

ART  311:   ADVANCED  CERAMICS  II.  Two  hours. 

Continuation  of  specialization  in  area  of  choice.  Fee  $12.50. 

ART  313:   ADVANCED  WEAVING  I.  Two  hours. 

Beginning  of  specialization  in  area  of  choice. 

ART  314:   ADVANCED  WEAVING  II.  Two  hours. 

Continuation  of  specialization  in  area  of  choice. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  aesthetics  of  various  fine  arts  of 
the  present  day  and  a  study  of  the  correlation  between  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  music,  and  literature  in  selected  historical 
eras.  Prerequisites:  Art  133  and  Music  115. 

ART  324:  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ART.  Three  hours. 

A  consideration  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  drawings  and 
design,  together  with  materials  and  methods  for  the  elementary 
grades.  Fee:  $1.00. 

ART  325:  TEACHING  ART  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

Three  hours. 
A  course  to  acquaint  students  with  art  materials  and  methods 
for  the  secondary  school.  Prerequisites:  Art  125,  129,  133. 
Fee:  $1.00. 

ART  330:   ADVANCED  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ART. 

Two  hours. 
A  brief  survey  of  practices,  standards  of  achievements,  tech- 
niques, and  necessary  skills  in  organizing  and  directing  art  ac- 
tivities in  the  elementary  grades.  Fee:   $1.00.  Prerequisite:   Art 

324. 

ART  331:   HISTORY  OF  ART.  Three  hours. 

Study  and  analysis  of  successive  periods  of  art  and  their  master- 
pieces from  the  prehistoric  to  the  Renaissance.  Prerequisite:  Art 
133. 

ART  332:   HISTORY  OF  ART.  Three  hours. 

Study  and  analysis  of  successive  periods  of  art  and  their  master- 
pieces from  the  Renaissance  to  modern.  Prerequisite  Art  133. 

ART  400:  ADVANCED  ART  PROBLEMS. 

One  to  three  hours. 

ART  401:   SCULPTURE.  Three  hours. 

Introduction  to  sculpture.  Work  with  modeling  clay  in  bas-relief. 
Fee:  $1.00. 
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ART  402:   ADVANCED  SCULPTURE.  Three  hours. 

Course  in  advanced  sculpture.  Work  with  modeling  clay  in  fully 
rounded  figures,  busts,  etc.  Fee:  $1.00.  Prerequisite:  Art  401. 

ART  410:  SEMINAR  IN  ART  (CERAMICS)  I.  Two  hours. 
Independent  studies  with  supervision  in  area  of  specialization. 
Fee  $12.50. 

ART  411:  SEMINAR  IN  ART  (CERAMICS)  II.  Fee  $12.50. 

Two  hours. 
Continuation  of  independent  studies. 

ART  413:  SEMINAR  IN  ART  (WEAVING)  I.  Two  hours. 
Independent  studies  with  supervision  in  area  of  specialization. 

ART  414:  SEMINAR  IN  ART  (WEAVING)  II.  Two  hours. 
Continuation  of  independent  studies. 
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Music 

Admissions  Examinations 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  admittance  to  the 
college,  music  students  must  meet  the  following  admission  re- 
quirements to  the  Department  of  Music. 

1.  Each  student  will  perform  in  his  major  instrument  an  audition 
of  ten  minutes  or  less.  Only  on  the  basis  of  this  audition  will 
he  be  recommended  for  acceptance  in  the  major  instrument 
of  his  choice. 

2.  Each  student  will  take  a  theory  placement  test  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  will  be  allowed  to  enroll  in  Theory  I.  For 
those  students  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  basic  requirements 
for  Theory  I,  a  class  in  basic  music  fundamentals  is  offered. 

3.  Each  student  will  take  an  examination  in  piano.  Those  students 
who  are  unable  to  meet  basic  requirements  in  piano  will 
enroll  in  class  piano. 

Music  Requirements 

Area  of  Concentration.  (This  program  is  designed  for  students 
who  expect  to  teach  music  in  public  school.  Certification  is  for 
twelve  grades. ) 


Applied  Music 

20  hoi] 

Major  applied  (including  senior  recital) 

16 

Secondary  piano  (piano  majors  may 

select 

voice  or  one  wind  instrument  for  their 

secondary  applied) 

4 

Theory 

20-24 

History  and  Literature 

9-12 

Techniques 

7 

Methods 
Ensemble 

4 
12 

Large  Ensemble 

(one  hour  each  semester) 

8 

Small  Ensemble 

4 

Total  Semester  Hours 

72-79 

Musical  Organizations 

The  various  ensembles  organized  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Music  provide  social  and  cultural  advantages  of 
great  value  to  students.  The  band  and  chorus  are  open  to  all  who 
can  qualify  as  amateur  players  and  singers.  Further  particulars 
about  these  organizations  will  be  found  in  the  courses  of  study. 
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A  local  chapter  of  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference  is 
also  maintained  on  the  campus.  Membership  in  this  organization 
is  open  to  all  music  students. 

Attendance  at  Concerts  and  Recitals 

All  music  students  are  required  to  attend  a  specified  number  of 
musical  events  sponsored  by  the  college  during  each  semester. 
Unsatisfactory  attendance  will  affect  grades  in  applied  music. 

Senior  Recital 

All  music  students  will  prepare  and  present  a  recital  on  their 
applied  major  instrument  during  their  senior  year.  The  length  of 
the  recital  will  be  from  30-45  minutes.  At  least  four  weeks  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  recital,  students  will  play  all  or  part  of  their 
proposed  program  for  the  music  faculty  upon  whose  approval  they 
will  be  allowed  to  present  the  recital. 

Applied  Music 

All  music  students  are  required  to  register  for  private  instruction 
in  their  applied  major  instrument  or  voice  each  semester.  At 
the  close  of  each  semester,  applied  music  examinations  will  be 
heard  by  a  music  faculty  jury.  All  students  studying  applied  music 
privately  are  expected  to  perform. 

Piano  Proficiency 

After  completing  four  semesters  of  piano,  all  music  students  must 
pass  a  piano  proficiency  examination  or  register  in  piano  until 
this  requirement  is  met.  This  examination  tests  the  student's 
ability  to  use  the  piano  as  a  tool  within  the  framework  of  his 
professional  activities. 

Applied  Music 

MUSIC  100-101:  CLASS  PIANO.  One  hour  each  semester. 
Group  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  piano  playing.  Designed 
for  freshman  students  whose  major  applied  instrument  is  not 
piano  and  who  have  little  or  no  previous  piano  instruction.  Two 
classes  each  week. 

MUSIC  102-103,  202-203,  302-303,  402-403:   PRIVATE 

PIANO.  One  or  two  hours  each  semester. 

MUSIC  104-105,  204-205,  304-305,  404-405:   PRIVATE 

VOICE.  One  or  two  hours  each  semester. 

MUSIC  106-107,  206-207,  306-307,  406-407:  PRIVATE 

ORGAN.  One  or  two  hours  each  semester. 
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MUSIC  108-109,  208-209,  308-309,  408-409:   PRIVATE 

WOODWINDS.  One  or  two  hours  each  semester. 

MUSIC  110-111,  210-211,  310-311,  410-411:   PRIVATE 

BRASSWINDS.  One  or  two  hours  each  semester. 

MUSIC  112-113,  212-213,  312-313,  412-413:   PRIVATE 

PERCUSSION.  One  or  two  hours  each  semester. 

Theory 

MUSIC  121-122:   THEORY  OF  MUSIC  I  AND  II. 

Four  hours  each  semester. 
Sight  singing,  dictation,  keyboard,  and  written  harmony  in  an  in- 
tegrated course.  Five  classes  each  week. 

MUSIC  221-222:  THEORY  OF  MUSIC  III  AND  IV. 

Four  hours  each  semester. 
A  continuation  of  Music  121-122  with  a  higher  degree  of  diffi- 
culty. Five  classes  each  week.  Prerequisite:  Music  121-122. 

MUSIC  223-224:  COMPOSITION.  Two  hours  each  semester. 
Experimentation  with  modern  compositional  techniques  in  order 
to  obtain  a  working  knowledge  of  the  most  widely  used  methods 
of  each. 

MUSIC  321:  FORM  AND  ANALYSIS.  Two  hours. 

The  development  of  musical  forms  from  small  units  to  large. 
Study  of  large  scale  technique  including  those  necessary  for  late 
19th  and  early  20th  Century  music. 

MUSIC  322:   ORCHESTRATION.  Two  hours. 

Study  of  the  ranges,  tonal  possibilities,  technical  limitations,  and 
necessary  transpositions  for  all  orchestral  and  band  instruments; 
anlysis  of  scores  of  standard  compositions;  scoring  of  short  pieces 
in  various  styles  for  small  and  large  orchestra  and  band. 

MUSIC  323-324:  COMPOSITION.  Two  hours  each  semester. 
Actual  writing  of  compositions  with  modern  techniques  for  small 
ensembles  in  short  form. 

MUSIC  421:   COUNTERPOINT.  Two  hours. 

The  technique  of  writing  two,  three,  and  more  voice  counterpoint 
using  the  18th  Century  idiom  as  a  basis  for  canon,  invention, 
choral  prelude,  fugue,  and  passacaglia. 

MUSIC  423-424:  COMPOSITION.  Two  hours  each  semester. 
Writing  of  larger  works  with  modern  techniques  for  larger  en- 
sembles, development  of  individual  style. 
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History  and  Literature 

MUSIC  115:  APPRECIATION  OF  MUSIC.  Three  hours. 
A  general  course  designed  to  promote  intelligent  listening  and 
to  provide  a  basic  understanding  of  representative  literature  of 
various  periods  and  styles.  Fee:  $1.00. 

MUSIC  116:  APPRECIATION  OF  MUSIC.  Three  hours. 

Same  as  Music  115.  (Music  students)  Fee:  $1.00. 

MUSIC  315-316:   HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF 

MUSIC.  Three  hours  each  semester. 

A  survey  of  music  literature  representing  the  entire  history  of 
music  from  classical  antiquity  to  the  present  day.  Designed  to 
develop  a  perspective  of  the  evolution  of  music  in  its  social- 
cultural  aspects,  a  repertoire  of  representative  compositions,  and 
a  technique  for  listening  analytically  and  critically  to  music. 
(Students  other  than  music  students  may  enroll  with  permission 
of  the  instructor)  Fee:  $1.00. 

MUSIC  415:   CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC.  Three  hours. 

A  study  of  the  compositions  and  theories  of  those  composers 
who  have  contributed  significantly  to  the  development  of  styles 
found  in  music  of  the  present  time.  The  period  from  about  1910 
to  the  present  will  be  included. 

Music  Education 

MUSIC  325:  MUSIC  FUNDAMENTALS.  Two  hours. 

A  course  in  the  basic  elements  of  music  theory,  with  emphasis  on 
the  fundamentals  of  music  notation.  Orientation  in  class  voice  and 
piano.  Required  for  elementary  certificate.  (Non-music  majors) 

MUSIC  326:   PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  FOR  THE 

ELEMENTARY  TEACHER.  Two  hours. 

A  course  in  teaching  music  in  the  elementary  school,  with  em- 
phasis on  methods  and  materials.  (Non-music  students) 

MUSIC  330:  THE  TEACHING  OF  THEORY.  Two  hours. 
Comparative  analysis  of  techniques,  procedures,  and  materials 
used  in  teaching  theory  primarily  at  the  secondary  level. 

MUSIC  430:   MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

Two  hours. 
Methods  and  materials  and  the  organization  of  the  school  music 
program  in  the  elementary  grades.  (Music  students) 

MUSIC  431:   MUSIC  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

Two  hours. 
Methods  and  materials  for  use  in  vocal  and  instrumental  groups 
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and  the  general  organization  of  the  junior  high  school  and  senior 
high  school  music  program.  (Music  students) 
Music  Techniques 

MUSIC  334:  CLASS  WOODWINDS.  One  hour. 

Instruction  in  the  basic  techniques  of  playing  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
bassoon,  and  saxophone.  (May  not  be  repeated  for  credit.)  Two 
classes  each  week. 

MUSIC  335:  CLASS  BRASSWINDS.  One  hour. 

Instruction  in  the  basic  techniques  of  playing  French  horn,  trum- 
pet, trombone,  euphonium,  and  tuba.  (May  not  be  repeated  for 
credit. )  Two  classes  each  week. 

MUSIC  336:   CLASS  PERCUSSION.  One  hour. 

Instruction  in  the  basic  principles  of  playing  the  various  standard 
percussion  instruments.  (May  not  be  repeated  for  credit.)  Two 
classes  each  week. 

MUSIC  337:   CLASS  STRINGS.  One  hour. 

Instruction  in  the  basic  techniques  of  playing  violin,  viola,  violon- 
cello, and  double  bass.  (May  not  be  repeated  for  credit.)  Two 
classes  each  week. 

MUSIC  338:   CLASS  VOICE.  One  hour. 

Fundamentals  of  voice  production.  Study  of  selected  literature 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individuals  enrolled.  (May  not  be  re- 
peated for  credit. )  Two  classes  each  week. 

MUSIC  339:   CONDUCTING.  Two  hours. 

Basic  techniques  of  the  art  of  conducting;  score  reading,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental;  rehearsal  techniques;  balance  and  inter- 
pretation; organization;  survey  and  study  of  literature;  practical 
work  with  ensembles. 

Music  Ensembles 

A  maximum  of  eight  semester  hours  in  the  large  ensembles  and 
four  semester  hours  in  the  small  ensembles  may  be  counted  as 
required  and  elective  credit  by  students  working  toward  an  area 
of  concentration  in  music  education.  Credit  earned  in  these  courses 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  indicated  will  be  recorded  and  counted 
as  additional  work  beyond  the  number  of  hours  required  for  the 
degree. 

Auditions  for  the  various  ensembles  which  require  auditions  will 
beheld  during  the  first  week  of  each  semester. 

Large  Ensembles 

MUSIC  150:   WOMEN'S  CHORUS.  One  hour. 
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Open  to  all  female  students  in  the  college  who  are  interested  in 
singing.  Two  to  three  hours  of  rehearsal  each  week.  (May  be  re- 
peated for  credit. ) 

MUSIC  151:   CONCERT  CHOIR.  One  hour. 

Open  to  a  limited  number  of  -  singers  selected  by  audition,  both 
male  and  female.  Three  or  more  hours  of  rehearsal  each  week. 
(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

MUSIC  152:   CONCERT  BAND.  One  hour. 

Open  to  all  students  who  play  wind  or  percussion  instruments. 
Required  of  each  music  student  whose  major  performing  instru- 
ment is  brass,  woodwind,  or  percussion.  Three  hours  of  rehearsal 
each  week.  (May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Small  Ensembles 

MUSIC  153:   MADRIGAL  SINGERS.  One  hour. 

A  group  of  eight  to  twelve  selected  male  and  female  singers  pre- 
senting the  best  literature  from  the  great  madrigal  period  as  well 
as  other  madrigals.  (May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

MUSIC  154:  MEN'S  CHORUS  (The  Hi-landers).  One  hour. 
Open  to  a  limited  number  of  college  male  students.  No  audition 
necessary.  Two  hours  of  rehearsal  each  week.  (May  be  repeated 
for  credit. ) 

MUSIC  155:  BRASS  CHOIR.  One  hour. 

Open  to  select  instrumentalists  by  audition.  Two  hours  of  re- 
hearsal each  week.  (May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

MUSIC  156:  WOODWIND  CHOIR.  One  hour. 

Open  to  select  instrumentalists  by  audition.  Two  hours  of  re- 
hearsal each  week.  (May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

Applied  Music  Fees 

Two  hours  credit  per  semester $60.00 

One  hour  credit  per  semester 30.00 

Foreign  Language 

FRENCH  MINOR:  18  hours  of  college  French  in  addition  to 
two  years  of  high  school  work  in  the  same  language,  or  21  hours 
in  college. 

FRENCH  111-112:  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH. 

Four  hours  each  semester. 
An  introductory  course  in  the  French  language,  with  intensive 
study  of  grammatical  principles  in  both  reading   and  writing, 
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with  practice  in  conversation,  and  with  parallel  readings.  Three 
class  meetings  each  week  and  one  hour  lab. 

FRENCH  221,  222:  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH. 

Three  hours,  each  semester. 
The  reading  of  well-known  French  short  story  writers  and  nov- 
elists of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Intensive  gram- 
matical review  and  acquisition  of  a  reading  vocabulary  and  use 
of  spoken  French. 

FRENCH  321:   NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH 

CENTURY  LITERATURE.  Three  hours. 

Concentrated  study  of  all  literary  genre  of  this  period. 

FRENCH  322:  FIFTEENTH  THROUGH  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY  LITERATURE.  Three  hours. 

Intensive  study  of  major  writers  of  this  period  and  study  of 
schools  of  writing  in  French  literature. 

FRENCH  400:  INDEPENDENT  STUDY. 

One  to  three  hours. 

GERMAN  MINOR:  18  hours  of  college  German  in  addition  to 
two  years  of  high  school  work  in  the  same  language,  or  21 
hours  in  college. 

GERMAN  111-112:  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN. 

Four  hours  each  semester. 
An  introductory  course,  with  intensive  study  of  grammatical  prin- 
ciples in  both  reading  and  writing,  with  laboratory  practice  in 
conversation  and  with  complementary  readings. 

GERMAN  221,  222:   INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN. 

Three  hours  each  semester. 
The  reading  of  well-known  German  authors  with  intensive  gram- 
mar review  and  emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  vocabulary  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  independently  and  to  express  himself 
in  German  with  some  measure  of  efficiency. 

GERMAN  321:  NINETEENTH  AND  TWENTIETH 

CENTURY  GERMAN  CULTURE  AND 

LITERATURE.  Three  hours. 

Survey  of  the  literature,  history,  and  politics  of  the  past  two 
hundred  years. 

GERMAN  322:   GERMAN  DRAMA.  Three  hours. 

Examples  from  plays  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kleist. 
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GERMAN  400:   INDEPENDENT  STUDY. 

One  to  three  hours. 
With  the  consent  of  the  department  and  the  Academic  Dean,  a 
student  may  do  independent  reading  in  the  cultural,  historical, 
social,  political,  or  literary  life  of  the  German  people. 

GREEK  111-112:  ELEMENTARY  GREEK. 

Three  hours  each  semester. 
An  intensive  study  of  the  basic  grammar  and  vocabulary  of 
Koine  Greek,  the  Greek  used  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  reading  knowledge  of  the 
language.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

GREEK  221-222:   INTERMEDIATE  GREEK. 

Three  hours  each  semester. 
Various  New  Testament  books  are  read  to  acquire  fluency  and 
accuracy  in  translation.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
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Religion  and  Philosophy 

MINOR:  18  hours,  will  include  113,  123,  224  or  325,  and  one 
course  in  philosophy. 

RELIGION  113:   OLD  TESTAMENT  INTRODUCTION. 

Three  hours. 
A  survey  of  the  history  and  literature  of  Israel,  included  in  the 
Old  Testament,  with  some  attention  to  selected  portions.  Required 
for  graduation. 

RELIGION  123:   THE  LIFE  AND  TEACHING  OF 

JESUS.  Three  hours. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  prophetic  and  general  historical  prepara- 
tion for  Christ,  a  survey  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  a  study  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ  on  selected  subjects.  Required  for  graduation. 

RELIGION  224:  BASIC  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 

Three  hours. 
A  systematic  presentation  of  the  central  teachings  of  the  protestant 
Christian  Church. 
RELIGION  313:  METHOD  OF  BIBLE  STUDY  AND 

TEACHING.  Three  hours. 

A  consideration  of  the  basic  elements  of  the  inductive  approach 
to  Bible  study  and  the  application  of  these  principles  to  effective 
teaching  procedures.  Selected  Scripture  portions  are  used  for 
study.  An  elective  for  those  who  have  had  Religion  113  and  123. 
Does  not  count  toward  a  minor. 
RELIGION  322:  WORLD'S   GREAT   LIVING   RELIGIONS. 

Three  hours. 
A  study  of  Buddhism,  Islam,  Judaism,  Hinduism,  and  Confucian- 
ism with  regard  to  beginnings,  literature,  teachings,  and  present- 
day  practices. 
RELIGION  325:  ACTS  AND  PAUL'S  LETTERS. 

Three  hours. 
A  study  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  its  history,  literature,  and 
theology,  based  on  the  Book  of  Acts  and  the  Pauline  literature. 
Prerequisites:  Religion  113  and  123. 
RELIGION  326:  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH.  Three  hours. 

A  study  of  protestant  Christianity  centering  on  the  Reformation, 
tracing  back  its  roots,  and  following  the  major  developments  to 
the  present. 
RELIGION  330:   OLD  TESTAMENT  PROPHETS. 

Three  hours. 
Study  of  the  life  and  message  of  the  leading  prophets  as  Amos, 
Hosea,  Jeremiah,  and  Isaiah. 
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RELIGION  411:   PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION. 

Three  hours. 
A  philosophical  analysis  of  the  problem  of  truth,  knowledge, 
and  evidence  as  these  relate  to  religion.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  the  evidence  concerning  a  theistic  hypothesis  and  the 
major  contemporary  challenges  to  this  hypothesis. 

RELIGION  412:   PSYCHOLOGY  OF  RELIGION. 

Three  hours. 
(Identical  with  Psychology  412.)  A  study  of  the  application  of 
psychology  to  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  religious  experi- 
ence, especially  setting  forth  the  development  and  functioning  of 
a  Christian  personality.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  221. 

RELIGION  430:  SOCIOLOGY  OF  RELIGION. 

(See  Sociology  430.) 

PHILOSOPHY  211:   INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY. 

Three  hours. 
(Part  1)  A  study  of  philosophies  concerning  natural  theology 
(knowledge  of  God  by  reason),  metaphysics  (what  is  the  na- 
ture of  ultimate  reality)  and  epistemology  (how  do  we  know). 

PHILOSOPHY  212:   INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY. 

Three  hours. 
(Part  2)  A  study  of  philosophies  of  ethics,  history,  politics,  and 
aesthetics. 

PHILOSOPHY  312:   LOGIC.  Three  hours. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  exercise  in  the  methods  of  correct 
reasoning.  The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  conditions  of  valid  thought  and  scientific  inquiry  by  includ- 
ing the  main  features  of  inductive  and  deductive  argument,  in 
both  its  traditional  and  modern  forms. 

PHILOSOPHY  313:  ETHICS.  Three  hours. 

A  study  of  fundamental  concepts  and  procedures  of  ethics.  This 
course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  grapple  with  his  own  ethi- 
cal problems  and  to  point  out  his  indebtedness  to,  and  variation 
from,  the  classical  theories  advanced  in  the  history  of  ethics. 
Prerequisite :  Philosophy  211. 

PHILOSOPHY  321:   SCHOOLS  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Three  hours. 
An  examination  of  six  major  schools  of  philosophy  —  classical 
realism,  idealism,  naturalism,  positivism,  analytic  philosophy,  and 
existentialism.  The  study  will  concern  itself  with  the  major  philo- 
sophical problems  —  metaphysics,  epistemology,  ethics,  etc.  — 
as  delineated  by  these  schools  of  thought. 
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DIVISION  OF  SCIENCE 

The  members  of  the  Science  Division  feel  that  the  function  of 
the  Liberal  Arts  Undergraduate  Program  in  science  is  to  provide 
a  very  broad  basis  for  understanding  scientific  phenomena.  The 
science  faculty  is  aware  of  its  responsibility  to  both  the  scien- 
tifically-orientated and  non-scientifically-orientated  student.  The 
aim  of  the  program  should  be  to  offer  each  student  sufficient  in- 
formation and  experience  to  enable  him  to  develop  his  potential- 
ity without  limiting  himself  unnecessarily  by  deficiencies  in 
his  program  of  study. 

A  fee  is  required  in  science  courses  with  laboratory  work  in  order 
to  help  defray  the  cost  of  materials  and  equipment.  The  fee  is 
payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  and  is  not  refundable. 
In  addition,  apparatus  which  is  broken  or  lost  is  charged  to  the 
student,  and  is  paid  for  by  the  close  of  the  semester. 

Biology 

MAJOR:  A  major  in  biology  consists  of  thirty  semester  hours  in 
addition  to  Biology  113  and  114.  The  thirty  hours  are  to  be 
selected  from  courses  in  morphology,  physiology,  heredity,  and 
ecology.  In  addition,  one  year  of  general  chemistry,  one  year  of 
organic  chemistry,  one  year  of  college  physics,  and  one  year  of 
college  mathematics  (above  Math  110)  are  required.  Ana- 
lytical chemistry  and  calculus  are  strongly  recommended. 

MINOR:  A  minor  in  biology  consists  of  twenty  one  semester 
hours.  The  twenty  one  hours  are  to  include  Biology  113,  114  and 
202.  Additional  courses  will  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
Departmental  Chairman. 

TEACHING  AREA  IN  SCIENCE  WITH  CONCENTRATION 
IN  BIOLOGY:  A  teaching  area  in  science  with  concentration 
in  biology  consists  of  fifty  two  semester  hours  of  science.  The 
fifty  two  hours  include  twenty  hours  of  biology  —  Biology  113, 
114,  221,  320,  410;  sixteen  hours  of  chemistry  —  Chemistry 
113,  114,  323,  324;  twelve  hours  of  physics  —  Physics  223,  224, 
321,  and  Geology  111. 

PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 

The  following  are  suggested  programs  of  study.  General  college 
courses  and  courses  listed  for  the  major  are  required.  The  re- 
maining courses  are  directed  electives;  substitutions  may  be  made 
in  this  area  with  the  consent  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Biology 
Department. 
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SUGGESTED  COURSE  SEQUENCE 
BIOLOGY  MAJOR  WITH  SECONDARY  CERTIFICATE 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fall 


Credits 

English   111    3 

Biology   113    4 

Chemistry    113     4 

Math  111   (or  above)    3 

P.  E.  Activity    1 


Spring 

Credits 

English   112    3 

Biology  114   4 

Chemistry  114   4 

Math    112   (or  above)    3 

P.  E.  Activity    1 


15 


15 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Health 3 

Religion   123    3 

Literature  Elec    3 

Physics  223    4 

Biology  202   4 

P.  E.  Activity    1 


Social  Studies  Elec 3 

Religion  Elec  3 

Humanities  Elec    3 

Physics  224    4 

Biology  221    4 


17 


18 
JUNIOR  YEAR 

Psychology  221   3 

Humanities  Elec    3  Social  Studies  Elec 6 

Social  Studies  Elec   3  Humanities  Elec    3 

Chemistry  323    4  Chemistry    324    4 

Biology  320    4  Biology  411    4 

17  17 
SENIOR  YEAR 

Psychology  332   3  Educ  300    3 

Biology  420   5  Educ  433    6 

Biology  Elec 9  Educ  436    8 


17 


17 


SUGGESTED  COURSE  SEQUENCE 
BIOLOGY  MAJOR  B.S.  DEGREE— CHEMISTRY  MINOR 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fall 


Credits 

English   111    3 

Biology  113    4 

Chemistry  113   4 

Math   111   (or  above)    3 

P.  E.  Activity    1 


15 


Spring 

Credits 

English   112    3 

Biology  114   4 

Chemistry    114    4 

Math  112  (or  above)  3 

P.  E.  Activity    1 


15 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Religion   123    3 

Physics   223    4 

Biology  202   4 

Humanities  Elec    4 

(German  or  French) 

P.  E.  Activity    1 


16 


Religion    Elec    3 

Physics  224    4 

Biology  221    4 

Humanities  Elec    3 

(German  or  French) 

P.  E.  Activity    1 


15 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

Chemistry  323    4  Chemistry  324  4 

Biology  320    4  Biology    Elec     5 

Humanities  Elec   3  Humanities  Elec   3 

(German  or  French)  (German  or  French) 

Social  Studies  Elec   6  Social  Studies  Elec   3 

Elective   (Math   221)    3 

17  *18 
SENIOR  YEAR 

Social  Studies  Elec   3  Biology  411    4 

Biology  420   5  Electives    12 

Biology  Elec    4 

Chemistry  225   4 

16  16 

SUGGESTED  COURSE  SEQUENCE 

AREA  IN  SCIENCE  TEACHING  WITH  EMPHASIS 

IN  BIOLOGY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Spring 

Credits  Credits 

English   111    3  English   112    3 

Biology  113    4  Biology  114   4 

Chemistry  113   4  Chemistry  114   4 

Math    111   (or  above)    3  Math  112  (or  above)   3 

P.  E.  Activity    1  P.  E.  Activity    1 

15  15 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Health 3  Social  Studies  Elect 3 

Religion  123 3  Religion   Elec    3 

Physics  223    4  Math  221    4 

Biology  320 4  Physics  224    4 

P.  E.  Activity   1  Biology  221    4 

15  18 
JUNIOR  YEAR 

Psychology  221    3  Literature  Elec    3 

Physics  321    4  Social  Studies  Elec   3 

Humanities  Elec    3  Humanities  Elec    6 

Chemistry  323    4  Chemistry  324   4 

Geology   111    4 

18  16 
SENIOR  YEAR 

Psychology  332   3  Educ  300    3 

Biology  410    4  Educ  433    6 

Social  Studies  Elec   6  Educ  436    8 

Elec     3 

16  17 

BIOLOGY  113:  GENERAL  BIOLOGY.  Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  early  history  of  natural  science,  basic  concepts 
of  biochemical  and  biophysical  phenomena,  the  cell,  and  a  survey 
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of  the  plant  kingdom.  The  objective  is  to  provide  a  broad  knowl- 
edge desirable  for  a  liberal  education  or  a  foundation  for  ad- 
vanced study  of  biology.  Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  lab- 
oratory. Fee:  $10.00. 

BIOLOGY  114:   GENERAL  BIOLOGY.  Four  hours. 

A  study  of  a  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  presentation 
of  the  basic  concepts  of  evolution,  genetics  and  ecology  desirable 
for  a  liberal  education  or  a  foundation  for  advanced  study  of 
biology.  Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory.  Fee:  $10.00. 

BIOLOGY  202:  BIOLOGY  OF  THE  LOWER  PLANTS. 

Four  Hours. 
A  study  of  the  morphology,  phylogeny  and  life  cycles  of  non- 
flowering  plants.  Prerequisite:  Biology  113.  Three  hours  lecture, 
three  hours  laboratory.  Fee:  $10.00. 

BIOLOGY  203:   LOCAL  FLORA.  Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  morphology  and  taxonomy  of  the  flowering  plants 
primarily  of  Kentucky.  Prerequisite:  Biology  113.  Three  hours 
lecture,  three  hours  laboratory.  Fee:  $10.00. 

BIOLOGY  221:  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.  Four  hours. 
A  comparative  study  of  the  morphology,  phylogeny,  and  ecology 
of  representative  invertebrate  animals.  Prerequisite:  Biology  114. 
Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory.  Fee:  $10.00. 

BIOLOGY  222:   COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  OF  THE 

VERTEBRATES.  Five  hours. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  morphology,  phylogeny,  and  ecology 
of  vertebrate  animals  based  on  prochordates,  dogfish,  Necturus 
and  cat.  Prerequisite:  Biology  114.  Three  hours  lecture,  four 
hours  laboratory.  Fee:  $10.00. 

BIOLOGY  303:  HISTOLOGY.  Four  hours. 

A  study  of  animal  tissues,  including  the  identification  and  organi- 
zation in  the  major  organs.  Prerequisite:  Biology  114,  222.  Three 
hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory.  Fee:  $10.00. 

BIOLOGY  304:   EMBRYOLOGY.  Five  hours. 

A  study  of  the  embryonic  development  from  gamete  formation 
through  early  embryonic  stages  of  the  frog,  chick,  pig  and  man. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  113,  114.  Three  hours  lecture,  four  hours 
laboratory.  Fee:  $10.00. 

BIOLOGY  314:  GENERAL  ENTOMOLOGY.  Four  Hours. 
An  introduction  to  the  class  Insecta  including  a  study  of  mor- 
phology, phylogeny,  ecology,  and  life  cycles  of  insects;  utilization 
of  taxonomic  keys,   and  preparation  of  a  research-type  insect 
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collection.  Prerequisite:  Biology  114,  221.  Three  hours  lecture, 
three  hours  laboratory.  Fee:  $10.00. 

BIOLOGY  320:   GENETICS.  Four  hours. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  me- 
chanics of  inheritance  including  human  applications.  Prerequi- 
site: Biology  113,  114.  Recommended:  Math  200.  Three  hours 
lecture,  three  hours  laboratory.  Fee:  $10.00. 

BIOLOGY  400:   SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OR  SPECIAL 

TOPICS.  Maximum:   Two  hours. 

A.  Special  Problems:  A  course  of  independent  study  in  which  a 
student  designs,  executes,  and  reports,  in  an  appropriate  manner, 
a  research  project  which  has  been  chosen  in  consultation  with  a 
staff  member.  Prerequisite:  Major  and  a  GPA  of  3.0  in  the  de- 
partment and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

B.  Special  Topics:  A  course  designed  to  offer  an  opportunity  to 
explore,  in  depth,  topics  of  special  interests.  Offered  on  demand 
with  the  approval  of  the  instructor  and  departmental  chairman. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  major  or  minor  standing  in  the  department. 

BIOLOGY  402:  BIOLOGICAL  TECHNIQUES.  Four  hours. 
A  study  of  methods  of  collecting,  preserving  and  caring  for  bio- 
logical materials,  including  techniques  for  preparing  plant  and 
animal  tissue  for  microscopic  study.  Prerequisite:  Biology  113, 
1 14.  One  hour  lecture,  six  hours  laboratory.  Fee:  $10.00. 

BIOLOGY  404:   MICROBIOLOGY.  Five  hours. 

A  study  of  the  morphology,  physiology,  genetics,  and  taxonomy 
of  bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms,  and  beneficial  and  harm- 
ful relationships  to  plants  and  animals.  Laboratory  methods  of 
cultivation,  examination,  and  identification  of  bacteria  will  be 
stressed.  Prerequisite:  Biology  113,  114,  Chemistry  113,  114. 
Three  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory.  Fee:  $10.00. 

BIOLOGY  410:   NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 

VERTEBRATES.  Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  phylogeny,  life  history,  food  habits,  distribution 
and  ecology  of  vertebrate  animals;  utilization  of  taxonomic 
keys,  and  preparation  of  museum-type  collections  of  representa- 
tive animals.  Prerequisite:  Biology  114,  222.  Two  hours  lec- 
ture, four  hours  laboratory.  Fee:  $10.00. 

BIOLOGY  411:   GENERAL  ECOLOGY.  Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  relationship  between  organisms  and  the  biotic  and 
abiotic  environment.  Prerequisite:  Biology  113,  114,  202,  221; 
Chemistry  113,  114;  Physics  223.  Recommended:  Biology  410. 
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Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory.  Fee:  $10.00. 

BIOLOGY  420:   GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  Five  Hours. 

A  quantitative  study  of  principles  and  general  processes  funda- 
mental to  life  illustrated  by  experiments  using  representatives  of 
the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms.  Prerequisite:  Biology  113,  114; 
Chemistry  113,  114,  323;  Physics  223.  Three  hours  lecture,  four 
hours  laboratory.  Fee:  $10.00. 
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Chemistry 

MAJOR:  A  major  in  chemistry  consists  of  thirty  one  semester 
hours.  The  thirty  one  hours  are  to  include  Chemistry  113-114, 
225,  240,  323-324,  and  411-412.  In  addition,  Physics  223-224  is 
required. 

MINOR:  A  minor  in  chemistry  consists  of  twenty  semester  hours. 
The  twenty  hours  are  to  include  Chemistry  113-114,  225,  323- 
324. 

TEACHING  AREA  IN  SCIENCE  WITH  CONCENTRATION 
IN  CHEMISTRY:  A  teaching  area  in  science  with  concentra- 
tion in  chemistry  consists  of  forty  eight  semester  hours  of  science. 
The  forty  eight  hours  include  twenty  hours  of  chemistry  — 
Chemistry  113-114,  225,  323-324;  twelve  hours  of  biology  — 
Biology  113,  114,  and  four  semester  hours  of  electives;  twelve 
hours  of  physics  —  Physics  223,  224,  321 ;  and  Geology  111. 
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Programs  of  Study 

The  following  are  suggested  programs  of  study.  General  college 
courses  and  courses  listed  for  the  major  are  required.  The  re- 
maining courses  are  directed  electives;  substitutions  may  be  made 
in  this  area  with  the  consent  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Chemistry 
Department. 

SUGGESTED  COURSE  SEQUENCE 

CHEMISTRY  MAJOR,  MATHEMATICS  MINOR, 

WITH  SECONDARY  CERTIFICATE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fall 

Credits 

English   111    3 

Chemistry  113    4 

Mathematics  111   3 

Religion   123    3 

Social  Studies  Elec   3 

P.  E.  Activity    1 


17 


Spring 

Credits 

English   112    3 

Chemistry  114   4 

Mathematics  113   3 

Religion    Elec    3 

Humanities  Elec    3 

P.  E.  Activity    1 


17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Chemistry    225    4 

Physics  223    4 

Biology  113    4 

Mathematics  221   4 

P.  E.  Activity    1 


Chemistry  240   3 

Physics  224    4 

Health     3 

Mathematics  112  3 

Mathematics  322  4 

P.  E.  Activity    1 


18 


17 
JUNIOR  YEAR 

Chemistry  323    4  Chemistry  324 4 

Chemistry    411    4  Chemistry  412   4 

Humanities  Elec    3  Literature  Elec    3 

Mathematics  323   4  Social  Studies  Elec   6 


15  17 
SENIOR  YEAR 

Psychology  332    3  Educ  300   3 

Humanities  Elec    3  Educ  433    6 

Social  Studies  Elec   3  Educ  436    8 

General  Elec   6 


15 
SUGGESTED  COURSE  SEQUENCE 
CHEMISTRY  MAJOR  B.S.  DEGREE 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fall 

Credits 

English   111    3 

Chemistry  113    4 

Mathematics    111    3 

Religion   123    3 

Biology  113    4 

P.  E.  Activity   1 


18 


Spring 


17 


Credits 


English  112    3 

Chemistry    114    4 

Mathematics    113    3 

Religion   Elec    3 

Biology  114   4 

P.  E.  Activity    1 


18 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Chemistry  225   4  Chemistry  240  3 

Physics  223    4  Physics  224    4 

French  or  German  4  French   or  German    4 

Mathematics  221   4  Mathematics   322    4 

P.  E.  Activity    1  P.  E.  Activity    1 

17  16 
JUNIOR  YEAR 

Chemistry  323   4  Chemistry  324   4 

French  or  German   3  French  or  German   3 

Social  Studies  Elec  3  Social  Studies  Elec  6 

General  Elec    6  General  Elec    3 

16  16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Chemistry  411   4  Chemistry  412     4 

Literature  Elec    3  Social  Studies  Elec   3 

General  Elec    9  General  Elec    9 

16  16 

SUGGESTED  COURSE  SEQUENCE 

AREA  IN  SCIENCE  TEACHING  WITH  EMPHASIS 

IN  CHEMISTRY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
Fall  Spring 

Credits  Credits 

English   111    3  English   112    3 

Chemistry  113    4  Chemistry  114   4 

Mathematics    111    3  Mathematics  113    3 

Religion   123    3  Religion  Elec   3 

Biology   113    4  Biology  114   4 

P.  E.  Activity    1  P.  E.  Activity    1 

18  18 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Chemistry  225   4  Biology  Elec    4 

Physics  223    4  Physics  224    4 

Mathematics   221    4  Mathematics  322  4 

Literature  Elec    3  Social  Studies  Elec   3 

P.  E.  Activity    1  P.  E.  Activity    1 

16  16 
JUNIOR  YEAR 

Chemistry  323   4  Chemistry  324   4 

Physics  321    4  Social  Studies  Elec   3 

Social  Studies  Elec  3  Humanities  Elec    3 

Humanities  Elec 3  General  Elec    3 

General  Elec    3  Geology   111    4 

17  17 
SENIOR  YEAR 

Social   Studies   Elec    3 

Humanities  Elec    3  Educ  300    3 

Health     3  Educ  433    6 

Psychology  332   3  Educ  436    8 

General  Elec    3 

?5  17 
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CHEMISTRY  113-114:  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Four  hours  each  semester. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  theoretical  chemistry,  together  with 
a  study  of  the  most  important  metals  and  non-metals.  The  labora- 
tory work  of  the  spring  semester  includes  practice  in  elementary 
qualitative  analysis.  Three  hours  lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  laboratory.  Fee:  $6.00  each  semester. 

CHEMISTRY  225:   QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

Four  hours. 
A  study  of  volumetric  analysis  and  gravimetric  analysis.  Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry  113-114  with  at  least  a  C  average  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Two  hours  lecture  and  recitation,  six 
hours  laboratory.  Fee:  $10.00. 

CHEMISTRY  226:   QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 
A  continuation  of  Chemistry  225.  Fee:  $10.00. 

CHEMISTRY  240:   INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

Three  hours. 
An  intermediate-level  course,  building  on  the  knowledge  of  reac- 
tions from  general  chemistry  and  introducing  more  advanced 
concepts  of  the  structure  and  classification  of  matter.  Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry  113-114.  Two  hours  lecture,  three  hours  lab- 
oratory. Fee:  $10.00. 

CHEMISTRY  323-324:   ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

Four  hours  each  semester. 
A  course  designed  for  students  who  contemplate  the  study  of 
professional  chemistry  or  of  medicine.  The  laboratory  work  in- 
cludes the  preparation  and  purification  of  a  number  of  typical 
organic  compounds.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  113-114.  Three 
hours  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  laboratory.  Fee:  $12.00 
each  semester. 

CHEMISTRY  411-412:   PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Four  hours  each  semester. 
A  study  of  the  physical  principles  underlying  chemical  reactions. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  225  and  324;  Physics  224;  Mathematics 
322.  Three  hours  lecture  and  recitation,  three  hours  laboratory. 
Fee:  $10.00  each  semester. 

CHEMISTRY  415-416:   INDIVIDUAL  WORK  FOR 

SUPERIOR  STUDENTS.  One  to  six  hours. 

Independent  study,  directed  by  a  Chemistry-faculty  member, 
based  on  the  interest  and  need  of  the  student.  May  include  ad- 
vanced course  work,  literature  search,  and  laboratory  work;  con- 
ferences to  be   arranged.   Prerequisites:    20   semester  hours  of 
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Chemistry  here,  or  equivalent,  and  approval  of  a  member  of  the 
Chemistry  staff.  Credit  of  1  to  3  hours  each  semester,  one  or  two 
semesters,  to  be  estimated  in  advance,  and  re-evaluated  after 
conclusion,  by  instructor.  Fee:  $3.00  each  semester  hour. 
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Mathematics 

MAJOR:  A  major  in  mathematics  consists-  of  thirty  semester 
hours.  The  thirty  hours  are  to  include  Mathematics  111,  112, 
113,  221,  322,  and  323.  The  remaining  nine  hours  are  to  be 
electives  selected  from  mathematics  courses  above  300  as  ap- 
proved by  the  departmental  chairman. 

MINOR:  A  minor  in  mathematics  consists  of  twenty  one  semes- 
ter hours.  The  twenty  one  hours  are  to  include  Mathematics  111, 
112,  113,  221,322,  and  323. 

Program  of  Study 

The  following  is  a  suggested  program  of  study.  General  college 
courses  and  courses  listed  for  the  major  are  required.  The  re- 
maining courses  are  directed  electives;  substitutions  may  be  made 
in  this  area  with  the  consent  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Mathematics 
Department. 

SUGGESTED  COURSE  SEQUENCE 
MATHEMATICS  MAJOR  WITH  SECONDARY 
CERTIFICATE 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fall 


Credits 

English   111    3 

Math  111    3 

Hist  113    3 

Rel   123    3 

P.  E.  Activity   1 

Electives    3 


Spring 

Credits 

English   112    3 

Math  112   3 

Math  113    3 

Hist    114    3 

Rel  Elec   (....  3 

P.  E.  Activity    1 


16  16 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Phys  223    4  Phys  224    4 

Math  221    4  Math  322   4 

Art    133    3  Music   115    3 

Bio    113    4  Bio    114    4 

P.  E.  Activity    1  Electives   1 

16  16 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Hist  225   3  Eng  222    3 

Math  323    4  Hist  226   3 

Psy  221   3  Math    424    3 

Eng  221    3  Psy   332    3 

Health  216   3  Eng  225    3 

16  15 
SENIOR  YEAR 

Math  432   3  Educ  300    3 

Math  434  3  Educ  433    6 

Electives    10  Educ  436    8 


16 


17 
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MATHEMATICS  110:  GENERAL  COLLEGE 

MATHEMATICS  (MODERN).  Three  hours. 

Emphasis  on  structure  of  the  number  system,  elements  of  algebra. 
Does  not  apply  toward  a  major  or  minor  in  mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS   111:   COLLEGE  ALGEBRA 

(MODERN).  Three  hours. 

Introduction  to  simple  set  operations,  algebraic  proofs,  properties 
of  real  numbers,  polynomials,  rational  numbers,  relations  and 
functions. 

MATHEMATICS   112:   PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY 

(MODERN).  Three  hours. 

Modern  analytic  approach  to  circular  and  trigonometric  func- 
tions, facility  with  identities  and  conditional  equations,  solution 
of  triangles,  and  introduction  to  vectors  via  the  complex  number 
system. 

MATHEMATICS   113:  ADVANCED  COLLEGE 

ALGEBRA.  Three  hours. 

Transitional  course,  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  more 
advanced  mathematics.  Relations  and  functions,  systems  of  equa- 
tions, matrices  and  determinants,  complex  numbers,  sequences 
and  series. 

MATHEMATICS  200:  ELEMENTARY  PROBABILITY 

AND  STATISTICS.  Three  hours. 

Introduction  to  basic  concepts  of  probability  permutations,  com- 
binations,  binomial  distributions,   statistical  distributions,   stand- 
ard deviation  with  emphasis  on  interpretations  and  applications. 
MATHEMATICS  211:   SLIDE  RULE  .  One  hour. 

Explanation  of  the  construction  and  use  of  the  slide  rule,  multi- 
plication, division,  powers  and  roots,  trigonometric  functions,  ratio 
and  proportion,  solution  of  triangles,  applications  to  physics  and 
chemistry. 

MATHEMATICS  221:   COMBINED  COURSE  IN 
CALCULUS  AND  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

(Part  1).  Four  hours. 

Facility  with  rate  of  change  of  a  function,  derivatives  of  algebraic 
functions,  applications,  integration,  basic  analytic  geometry,  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus.  Prerequisite:  Math  112  and  Math 
1 1 3  or  equivalent. 

MATHEMATICS  300:   MODERN  MATHEMATICS  FOR 

ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS.  Three  hours. 

Introduction  to  pre-number  ideas,  sets,  numeration  systems,  num- 
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bers,  basic  operations,  intuitive  geometry.  Does  not  apply  toward 
a  major  or  minor  in  mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS  322:  COMBINED  COURSE  IN 

CALCULUS  AND  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 
(Part  2).  Four  hours. 

Study  of  differentials,  integrals,  polar  coordinates,  application  of 
integration  to  physics,  transcendental  functions,  hyperbolic  func- 
tions, methods  of  integration. 

MATHEMATICS  323:   COMBINED  COURSE  IN 

CALCULUS  AND  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY 

(Part  3).  Four  hours. 

Continuation  of  differentials,  integrals,  vectors  and  parametric 
equations,  determinants  and  linear  equations,  solid  geometry  and 
vectors,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integrals,  infinite  series. 

MATHEMATICS  400:   INDEPENDENT  WORK  IN 

MATHEMATICS.  Three  hours  each  semester 

with  maximum  of  nine  hours. 
Selection  of  topics  to  depend  on  the  student's  interest  and  back- 
ground. 400  (a)  Plane  Geometry;  400  (b)  Projective  Geometry; 
400  (c)  Advanced  Calculus;  400  (d)  Elements  of  Set  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  322. 

MATHEMATICS  424:   DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS. 

Three  hours. 
Simple  types  of  ordinary  differential  equations  of  the  first  and 
higher  orders,  series  solutions,  special  second  order  equations, 
Laplace  transforms,  applications.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  323. 

MATHEMATICS  431:   MATHEMATICS  FOR 

SECONDARY  TEACHERS.  Three  hours. 

Modern  trends  in  mathematics  curricula,  structure  of  high  school 
mathematics,  emphasis  on  integration  of  secondary  mathematics 
courses. 

MATHEMATICS  434:   CONTEMPORARY  TOPICS 

IN  MATHEMATICS.  Three  hours. 

Selection  of  topics  to  come  from  such  branches  as  logic,  sets, 
Boolean  algebra,  modern  algebra,  number  theory,  group  theory, 
probability.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  323,  or  current  registra- 
tion. 

MATHEMATICS  450:   ALGEBRAIC  STRUCTURES. 

Three  hours. 
Operations  with  groups,  rings,  integral  domains,  matrices,  num- 
ber theory,  and  fields  with  emphasis  on  the  construction  of  the 
various  number  systems.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  322. 
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Physics  and  Geology 

At  present  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Geology  is  a  service 
department  and  major  and  minor  programs  of  study  are  not 
offered. 

GEOLOGY  111:   PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY.  Four  hours. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  materials,  structure,  and  surface 
features  of  the  earth  and  the  processes  which  have  produced 
them.  Three  hours  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory.  Fee:  $5.00. 

PHYSICS  223-224:   GENERAL  PHYSICS. 

Four  hours  each  semester. 
The  basic  principles  of  classical  physics,  and  a  brief  introduction 
to  newer  theory,  presented  in  demonstration  lecture  and  labora- 
tory work.  First  semester:  mechanics,  heat,  wave  motion,  and 
sound.  Second  semester:  electricity,  light,  atomic,  and  nuclear 
physics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111  or  equivalent,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Three  hours  lecture  and  recitation,  three 
hours  laboratory.  Fee:  $8.00  each  semester. 

PHYSICS  321:  MODERN  PHYSICS.  Four  hours. 

An  introduction  to  the  physics  of  the  twentieth  century,  starting 
from  classical  theories  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  includ- 
ing atomic  particles  and  radiation.  Prerequisite:  Physics  224, 
Mathematics  221,  and  Chemistry  114.  Three  hours  lecture  and 
recitation,  three  hours  laboratory.  Fee:  $8.00. 


Science  Education 

SCIENCE  EDUCATION  105:   GENERAL  PHYSICAL 

SCIENCE.  Three  hours. 

A  study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry 
related  to  everyday  life.  This  course  is  designed  for  non-science 
majors.  Two  hours  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory.  Fee:    $5.00. 

SCIENCE  EDUCATION  390:   SCIENCE  FOR 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  Three  hours. 
A  course  designed  to  survey  the  natural  sciences  and  methods 
used  for  teaching  science  in  the  elementary  school.  The  student 
will  participate  in  projects  and  individual  demonstrations.  Pre- 
requisite: Science  105  or  equivalent;  four  semester  hours  of  a 
biological  laboratory  science.  Fee:  $5.00. 
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Courses  Offered  Summer  Only 

EDUCATION  201:   TEACHER  ASSISTANCE  IN 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

EDUCATION  205:  TEACHER  AND  TEACHER  AID 
WORKSHOP. 

EDUCATION  327:   TEACHING  SLOW  LEARNER. 

EDUCATION  336:  LANGUAGE  ARTS  WORKSHOP. 

EDUCATION  340:  JUNIOR  HIGH  CURRICULUM. 

EDUCATION  396:   KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY 
TECHNIQUES. 

EDUCATION  397:  HANDICRAFT  WORKSHOP. 

EDUCATION  400:  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  GROWTH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

EDUCATION  401:   KINDERGARTEN  CURRICULUM 
AND  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  440:   SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

EDUCATION  441:   PRINCIPLES  OF  GUIDANCE. 

EDUCATION  442:  UNDERSTANDING  INDIVIDUALS. 

HISTORY  331:   HISTORY  OF  VIRGINIA. 


LIBRARY  SCIENCE  300 
LIBRARY  SCIENCE  310 
LIBRARY  SCIENCE  424 


CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 
CATALOGUING. 
LIBRARY  ORGANIZATION 


AND  ADMINISTRATION. 
PSYCHOLOGY  223:   PLAY  THERAPY. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 

AND  FACULTY  PERSONNEL 

Board  of  Trustees 

OFFICERS 

Norman  A.  Chrism  an  Chairman  of  the  Board 

E.  Minor  Pace  Vice  Chairman 

Thomas  H.  Johns Ex-Officio 

William  J.  Baird  Secretary 

Executive  Committee 

William  J.  Baird  B.  F.  Reed 

Norman  A.  Chrisman  Maurice  D.  Robertson 

Finis  Davis  Lon  B.  Rogers 

John  B.  DuPuy  Jarrett  M.  Wood 

R.  H.  Hobbs  David  A.  Zegeer 
E.  R.  Mitchell 


Alfred  D.  Biggs 
N.  A.  Chrisman 
Finis  Davis 
Henrich  B.  Eiler 
Ernest  J.  Lewis 


David  E.  Armington 
William  J.  Baird 
J.  Allan  Brookes 
George  Greer 
Donald  Mclntyre 


Robert  W.  Auxier 
Victor  Baer 
John  B.  DuPuy 
Wilbur  H.  Hinds 
R.  H.  Hobbs 


Class  of  1969 

E.  Minor  Pace 
Maurice  D.  Robertson 
Lon  B.  Rogers 
James  S.  Stewart 
George  F.  Walker 
E.  Paul  Williams 

Class  of  1971 

B.  F.  Reed 
Merle  E.  Robertson 
Jarrett  M.  Wood 
John  W.  Woods,  Jr. 
J.  C.  Zimmerman 

Class  of  1970 

E.  R.  Mitchell 
W.  W.  Walker 
David  A.  Zegeer 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS 

Term  Expires  1969 

Mrs.  Everts  H.  Howell 

Rev.  Herbert  Beecher  Hudnut 

Rev.  Allen  A.  Kohler 

J.  T.  Norris 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Roberts 


Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Centralia,  111. 
Ashland,  Ky. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Thomas  H.  Johns President 

Hanover  College,  B.A.;  Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  B.D.; 
Indiana  University,  M.S.,  Ed.D. 

Howard  Hoover Assistant  to  the  President 

Illinois  State  University,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.S.  in  Ed. 

Robert  S.  Cope Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs, 

Dean  of  Faculty 
College  of  Wooster,  B.A.;  Ohio  State  University,  MA.,  Ph.D. 

Ralph  T.  Kilgore Vice  President  for  Business  Affairs 

Bowling  Green  Business  University  and  Bowling  Green  College  of  Com- 
merce. 

John  J.  Skelly  .  .  .    Vice  President  for  Development 

George   Pepperdine  College,    B.S.;   San   Francisco   Theological    Seminary, 
B.Div. 

J.  Layne  Tackett   Dean  of  Students 

Morehead  State  University,  B A.,  MA. 

Suzanne  Imes Associate  Dean  of  Students 

Randolph-Macon  Women's  College,  B.A.;  Syracuse  University,  MA. 

Harold  Edmonds Financial  Aid  Officer 

Pikeville  College 

Hubert  Keen  .  .  .  . Coordinator  of  Field  Studies 

Pikeville  College,  B.A. 

Denis  Racine  Ratliff   Assistant  Business  Manager 

Bowling  Green  College  of  Commerce  ,B.S.  in  Commerce 

Richard  W.  Sallee      .   Assistant  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Pikeville  College,  B.S. 

John  T.  Swanston   Admissions  Counselor 

Pikeville  College,  B.S. 

Philip  Vinciguerra   Director  of  Admissions 

Pikeville  College,  B.S. 

John  Waddell   ...   Registrar 

Pikeville  College,  B.S.;  Morehead  State  University,  MA. 

Emeritus 

A.  A.  Page   President  Emeritus 

Faculty 

Jerome  Abarbanel Director  of  Institutional  Research, 

Instructor  in  Business  Administration 
Rutgers  University,  B.S.,  B A.;  Cornell  University,  M.BA. 

Lynnette  L.  Adams  Assistant  Librarian 

Northwest  Christian  College,  B.Th. 
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Robert  L.  Adams   Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Northwest    Christian    College,    B.Th.;    Lexington    Theological    Seminary, 
M.Div.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Bruce  Bennett  Brown Librarian 

Morehead  State  University,  A.B.  in  Library  Science;  Antioch  College. 

Glenn  Brown Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Eastern  Kentucky  University,  B.S.;  University  of  Virginia,  M.Ed. 

Paul  Butcher Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Morehead  State  University,  B.A.;  University  of  Kentucky,  M.A. 

Thomas  M.  Butcher   Instructor  in  Art 

Pikeville  College,  B.S.  Morehead  State  University,  M.A.  in  Ed. 

Richard  O.  Comfort Director  of  Institutional  Relations, 

Professor  of  Sociology 
Oklahoma  State  University,  B.S.;  Union  Theological  Seminary,  B.D.; 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Diana  Coogle    Instructor  in  English 

Vanderbilt  University,  B.A.;  Cambridge  University,  England,  M.A. 

Commodore  Craft,  Jr Instructor  in  English 

Pikeville  College,  B.S.;  Eastern  Kentucky  University,  M.A. 

Alma  Culton     Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

Wheaton  College,  B.A.;  New  York  Theological  Seminary,  M.R.E. 

Rediford  Damron Chairman,  Division  of  Education 

and  Social  Studies 
Director  of  Field  Studies  in  Education:  Professor  of  Education;  Morehead 
State  University,  B.A.;  University  of  Kentucky,  M.A.;  LL.D.,  Pikeville  Col- 
lege. 

William  Franklin  Day        Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 
Duke  University,  B.A.,  M.A. 

D.  Michael  Donathan   .   Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Marshall  University,  A.B.  in  Music;  Indiana  University,  M.M.E.  in  Piano. 

Stella  Elkins   Professor  of  History 

Western  Kentucky  University,  B.A.;  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
MA. 

Robert  M.  Evans Director  of  Interdisciplinary  Studies, 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Stanford  University,  B.A.;  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  B.D.;  Univer- 
sity of  Basel,  Switzerland,  D.Theol. 

Carol  Ann  Feather Instructor  in  Music 

Morehead  State  University,  A.B.,  M.A. 

H.  S.  Fitzgerald Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Hardin-Simmons  University,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Charles  R.  Francis    Instructor  in  Education 

Pikeville  College,  B.A.;  Eastern  Kentucky  University,  M.A. 

Robert  H.  Franks        Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama 
Ball  State  University,  B.S.  in  Ed.;  M.A. 
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Sara  Jo  Franks Instructor  in  Engish 

Ball  State  Teachers  College,  B.S.;  Ball  State  University,  M.A. 

Mary  Belle  George   Assistant  Professor  of  English 

University  of  Oklahoma,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Joan  Gilson Instructor  in  Music 

University  of  Kansas,  B.M.;  Ohio  University,  M.M. 

Jean  Grossman Instructor  in  Psychology 

Berea  College,  B.A.;  Cornell  University,  M.A. 

Anand  P.  Gupta     .      Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

University  of  Agra,  India,  B.Com.,  M.Com.;  University  of  Florida,  M.A., 
Ph.D. 

Richard  D.  Howard  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Special  Education 
Eastern  Kentucky  University,  B.S.;  Miami  University,  M.S. 

William  L.  Howenstine    Director  of  Field  Studies, 

Professor  of  Social  Science 
University  of  Arizona,  B.A.;  Western  Reserve  University,  M.A.;  University 
of  Michigan,  Ph.D. 

Gertrude  Ison   Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Morehead  State  University,  B.A.;  University  of  Kentucky,  M.S. 

Lovell  Ison    Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

Morehead  State  University,  B.S.;  University  of  Kentucky,  M.S. 

John  Michael  Kaman  Instructor  in  English 

Southwestern  at  Memphis,  B.A.;  Stanford  University,  M.A. 

Steve  A.  Leach Instructor  in  Social  Studies 

Eastern  Kentucky  University,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Leroy  R.  Lindsay  .  Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Religion 
Pikeville  College,  B.A.;  Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary, 
B.D.;  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Ph.D. 

Robert  Henry  Loomis   Chairman,  Division  of  Sciences; 

Professor  of  Biology 
University  of  Georgia,  B.S.;  Oklahoma  State  University,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Billy  G.  McCloud Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Western  Kentucky  University,  A.B.;  University  of  Kentucky,  M.A. 

*  Richard  S.  McConnell Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

and  Philosophy 
Wesleyan  University,  B.A.;  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  B.D.;  Uni- 
versity of  Basel,  Switzerland,  D.Theol. 

Barbara  Wilson  McGinty   Instructor  in  English 

Louisiana  State  University,  B.S.;  Tulane  University,  M.A. 

Joavenell  McNealy Professor  of  Education 

Marshall  University,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Dale  L.  McNeely  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Hanover  College,  B.S.;  Indiana  University,  M.S. 

Martha  McNeely  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce 

Hanover  College,  B.S.;  Indiana  University,  M.S. 
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Don  A.  Malone   Instructor  in  Music 

Sam  Houston  State  College,  B.M.;  Texas  Christian  University,  M.M. 
Ruth  Ann  Bowman  Mays        Assistant  Professor  of  Language 
Barnard  College,  B.A.;  Sorbonne,  France;  University  of  Kentucky,  M.A. 
*0/i  Leave 

G.  Robert  Orser    Instructor  in  History 

Randolph-Macon  College,  B.A.;  The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  M.A. 

Louisa  G.  Plummer   Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Hanover  College,  A.B.;  University  of  Minnesota,  M.S. 

Naoma  N.  Powell   Instructor  in  Art 

University  of  Missouri,  B.A.,  B.S.  in  Ed.;  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art, 
M.F.A 

Leonard  W.  Roberts   Acting  Chairman,  Division  of 

Humanities;  Professor  of  English 
Berea  College,  B.A.;  State  University  of  Iowa,  M.A.;  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, Ph.D. 

James  Martin  Smiley   Assistant  Professor  of  Business 

Morehead  State  University,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Alvin  Stinnett  Assistant  Professor  of  Language 

College  of  the  Theater,  Pasadena  Playhouse,  B.T.A.;  University  of  Louis- 
ville, B.A.,  M.A. 

R.  F.  Struck Professor  of  Physical  Education 

DePauw  University,  B.A.;  Indiana  University,  M.S.,  D.P.E. 

Kelly  G.  Thompson Director  of  Development  Reading, 

Instructor  in  English 
Pikeville  College,  B.S.;  Eastern  Kentucky  University,  M.S. 

Zella  Merita  Thompson Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Cumberland  College,  B.S.;  University  of  Tennessee,  M.S. 

Virgil  O.  Turner  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Berea  College,  B.A.;  University  of  Kentucky,  M.A. 

Mamie  Elizabeth  Wilson  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Arkansas  State  Teachers'  College,  B.S.;  Indiana  State  Teachers'  College, 
M.S. 

Colin  R.  Young Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Pikeville  College,  B.S.;  Eastern  Kentucky  University,  M.A. 

Part  Time  Faculty 

Christina  P.  Goodman Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Pikeville  College,  B.S.;  University  of  Kentucky,  M.A. 

Paul  Douglas  Hinkle  .  Instructor  in  Business  Administration 
Pikeville  College,  B.S.;  Morehead  State  University,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Joseph  W.  Justice   Instructor  in  Business  Administration 

University  of  Kentucky,  BA.;  University  of  Kentucky  Law  School,  L.L.B. 

John  Petot Instructor  in  Business  Administration 

Washington  and  Lee;  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
M.B.A. 
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Thomas  Frank  Welch Instructor  in  Education 

Pikeville  College,  B.S.;  Morehead  State  University,  M.S. 

Administrative  Assistants 

Emma  Akers Secretary,  Special  Education 

Erma  Bartley Clerk,  Bookstore 

Ethel  L.  Beem Director,  College  Post  Office 

Wooster  College,  B.A. 

Linda  Jean  Belcher   Secretary,  Institutional  Relations 

Mayo  State  Vocational  School 

Loretta  B.  Coleman    Bookkeeper 

Jewel  Collins  Faculty  Secretary 

Connie  Compton   Secretary,  Dean's  Office 

Mayo  State  Vocational  School 

Velda  Daughtrey Head  Resident,  Condit  Hall 

Ruth  M.  Deatherage   Secretary,  Business  Office 

Spencerian  College 

Ralph  Feltner,  Jr Head  Resident,  Men's  Residence  Hall 

Barbara  C.  Hayton    Secretary,  Business  Office 

Pikeville  College 

Roberta  H.  Hoover   Secretary,  Registrar's  Office 

Illinois  State  University,  B.S. 

Bonnie  Huffman   Secretary,  Dean's  Office 

Trina  Layne Accounts  Clerk 

Eva  Ponton  Secretary,  Dean's  Office 

Scranton-Lackawanna  Business  College 

Patty  Scott Publications 

Phyllis  Slone Faculty  Secretary 

Millard  State  Vocational  School 

Marie  Bishop  Smith  Secretary,  Business  Office 

Spencerian  College 

Mary  I.  Spilman    Alumni  Secretary 

Western  College  for  Women,   B.A.;   Indiana  University,   M.S.;   Pikeville 
College,  Litt.D. 

Patty  Coleman  Tackett   Secretary,  President 

Spencerian  College 

Chloteel  Woofter    Secretary,  Development  Office 

Billie  Wright   Secretary,  Admissions  Office 

Fugazzi  Business  College 
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Summary  of  College  Enrollment 

Fall  Semester,  1966 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Freshmen 

156 

111 

267 

Sophomores 

105 

93 

198 

Juniors 

94 

62 

156 

Seniors 

69 

48 

117 

Part  Time 

15 

14 

29 

Unclassified 

3 

1 

4 

Total 

442 

329 

771 

Saturday 

31 

119 

150 

Final  Total 

473 

448 

921 

Spring  Semester,  1967 

Freshmen 

133 

98 

231 

Sophomores 

92 

72 

164 

Juniors 

96 

70 

166 

Seniors 

77 

50 

127 

Part  Time 

12 

14 

26 

Unclassified 

2 

2 

4 

Total 

412 

306 

718 

Saturday 

26 

101 

127 

Final  Total 

438 

407 

845 

First  Summer  Term  1967 

189 

271 

460 

Second  Summer  Term  1967 

136 

181 

317 
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Summary  of  College  Enrollment 

Fall  Semester,  1967 

Freshmen 

Sophomores 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Part  Time 

Unclassified 


Final  Total 
First  Summer  Term 
Second  Summer  Term 


Men 
178 
116 
120 

52 
10 


509 

215 
125 


Women 
144 
70 
94 
45 
20 
1 


664 
541 
319 


Total 

322 

186 

214 

97 

30 

1 


Total 

476 

374 

850 

Saturday 
Bootstrap 

14 
45 

47 
227 

61 

272 

Final  Total 

"535 

648 

1183" 

Spring  Semester,  1968 
Freshmen 

144 

128 

272 

Sophomores 

102 

58 

160 

Juniors 

109 

99 

208 

Seniors 

81 

68 

149 

Part  Time 

15 

45 

60 

Total 

451 

398 

849 

Saturday 
Grundy  Programs 

7 
51 

29 

237 

36 

288 

1173 
756 
444 
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Wills  and  Bequests 

Pikeville  alumni  and  other  interested  persons  may  give  funds  or 
property  to  the  College  by  consulting  their  attorney  and/or  a 
representative  of  the  college.  Below  are  some  correct  legal  forms 
of  bequests  that  may  guide  you  when  making  out  your  will. 

Form  of  Bequest 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  PIKEVILLE  COLLEGE  of  Pikeville, 

Kentucky,  the  sum  of Dollars, 

to  be  used  for  the  appropriate  objects  of  said  corporation. 

Form  of  Residuary  Clause 

All  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  both  real  and 
personal,  I  give,  devise  and  bequest  absolutely  and  in  fee  simple 
unto  PIKEVILLE  COLLEGE,  of  Pikeville,  Ky.,  to  be  used  for 
the  appropriate  objects  of  said  corporation. 

Form  of  Devise 
(Real  Estate) 

I  give  and  devise  unto  PIKEVILLE  COLLEGE,  of  Pikeville,  Ky., 
all  that  certain  (here  insert  description  of  property)  with  the  ap- 
purtenances in  fee  simple,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  College 
forever. 

Bequest — Income  Only  To  Be  Used 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  PIKEVILLE  COLLEGE,  of  Pikeville, 

Ky.,   the  sum  of Dollars, 

to  be  added  to  the  Permanent  Endowment  Funds  of  said  College 


(or  to  be  known  as  the. 


.Fund) , 


the  income  therefrom  only  to  be  used  for  the  appropriate  objects 
of  said  corporation. 

DO  MAKE  A  WILL!  Your  estate  will  be  penalized  if  you  do 
not.  You  can  have  more  of  your  money  go  where  you  want  it  to 
go,  if  you  do. 
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Preliminary  Information  Form 

To:   Office  of  Admissions 
Pikeville  College 
Pikeville,  Kentucky  41501 

Please  send  me  information  about  Pikeville  College: 

□  application  forms 

□  loan  application  forms 

□  workship  application  forms 

□  College  catalog 

I  wish  to  enter  Pikeville  college 

month  year 

Name 


i 


Street  Address. 


City State Zip. 

Telephone  Number Area  Code. 

Secondary  School 


Date  of  Graduation 

College  Attended  (if  any). 
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